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PREFACE. 


The  Publication  Committee  have  this  year  adopted  a  new  arrange- 
ment of  the  Society's  Biennial  Register,  which  is  a  somewhat  radical 
departure  from  previous  editions.  Believing  it  to  be  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  as  well  as  a  stimulus  to  the 
public,  to  introduce  and  perpetuate  new  facts  and  material  of  histori- 
cal importance,  they  have  omitted  everything  which  would  be  a 
duplication  of  earlier  works,  and  have  embodied  in  the  Register  of 
1899  addresses,  essays,  and  historical  matter,  some  of  which  has 
perhaps  already  appeared  in  print  at  various  times,  but  now  gains 
distinctive  value  in  being  published  in  one  volume  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Society,  whose  work  and  achievements  in  the  past  fur- 
nished either  the  text  or  the  incentive  for  writing  the  several  articles 
included. 

A  complete  Roll  of  Members,  from  the  organization  of  the  Society 
to  date,  will  be  found  in  this  book.  The  records  included  are  divided 
into  two  sections  :  — 

First.     Those  of  new  members  admitted  since  last  Register. 

Second.  Supplementary  records  filed  since  last  publication  by 
members  on  record  previous  to  that  date. 

The  "  Index  of  Ancestors  "  contains  all  names  included  in  both 
sets  of  applications  above  mentioned. 

HENRY    WINCHESTER    CUNNINGHAM, 

FRANCIS    ELLINGWOOD    ABBOT, 

EDWARD    PARKER    SANDS, 

Publication  Committee. 
Boston,  May  1,  1899. 


THE    GENERAL    SOCIETY 

SONS   OF   THE    REVOLUTION 

Organised  at  Washington,  Tf.C,  April  19,  1890. 


OFFICERS. 


ELECTED    AT    DENVER,    COLORADO,    APRIL    19, 


Hon.  JOHN    LEE   CARROLL,  Ellicott  City,  Maryland, 
Of  the  Maryland  Society. 

GARRET    DORSET     WALL   VROOM,  Trenton,  New  Jersey, 

Of  the  New  Jersey  Society. 

Sccottti  (general  Uicc^rcsttient. 

POPE   BARROW,  Savannah,  Georgia, 
Of  the  Georgia  Society. 

(Enteral  Secrctarg, 

JAMES    MORTIMER   MONTGOMERY,  146  Broadway  (Room  409), 

New  York, 
Of  the  Nezv  York  Society. 

Assistant  General  Jsenrtarg. 

WILLIAM    HALL    HARRIS,  216  St.  Paul  Street,  Baltimore, 

Maryland, 

Of  the  Maryland  Society. 


General  ^Treasurer. 

RICHARD    McCALL   CADWALADER,  133  S.  12TH  Street, 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 

Of  the  Pennsylvania  Society. 

(General  Assistant  treasurer. 

HENRY   CADLE,  Bethany,  Missouri, 
Of  the  Missouri  Society. 

(general  £haplain. 

Rt.  Rev.  HENRY    BENJAMIN    WHIPPLE,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

Bishop  of  Minnesota,  Faribault,  Minnesota, 
Of  the  Minnesota  Society. 

(General  Registrar. 

FRANCIS    ELLINGWOOD    ABBOT,  Ph.D.,   Cambridge,    Massachusetts, 
Of  the  Massachusetts  Society. 

(general  historian. 

HENRY    WALBRIDGE    DUDLEY, 
Of  the  Illinois  Society. 


SONS    OF   THE    REVOLUTION 


CommtmtoealtJ)  of  $®a$$att}u$ttt$. 


Organised  in  Faneuil  Hall,  October  /,  1891. 

Incorporated  under  the  Laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
October  9,  1891. 


OFFICERS. 


ELECTED   APRIL 


President. 

FRANK    HARRISON   BRIGGS,  2  High  Street,  Boston. 

'Fitz^xtziUmt 
HENRY    HERBERT   EDES,  28  State  Street,  Boston. 

Secretarg. 
HENRY    DEXTER   WARREN,  Haddon  Hall,  Boston. 

^Treasurer. 
R.  HENRY   W.  D WIGHT,  67  Franklin  Street,  Boston. 

Registrar. 
EDWARD   PARKER    SANDS,  91   Worcester  Street,  Boston. 

historian. 
FRANCIS    ELLINGWOOD   ABBOT,  Ph.D.,  Cambridge. 


GDfjaolam. 
Rev.  LEONARD    KIP    STORRS,  D.D.,  Brookline. 

Boaro  of  iffilanagers. 

WALTER   GILMAN    PAGE.  GEORGE    SMITH    BURTON. 

JAMES   ATKINS    NOYES.  LEONARD    FOWLE. 

EDWARD    TOBEY    BARKER.  JOHN    FORD    TYLER. 

HENRY    W.  CUNNINGHAM.  ELIAS    JAMES  BLISS. 

EDWARD  HALE    SMITH. 

delegates  to  (Enteral  Soctetg,  1899. 

FRANCIS    E.  ABBOT.  Capt.  PHILIP    READE,  U.S.A. 

WALTER   GILMAN    PAGE.  EBEN    FRANCIS    THOMPSON. 

EDWARD    HOOKER   GILBERT. 

Alternates. 

Hon.  WILLIAM    FRANKLIN   DRAPER. 
Hon.  CHARLES    HERBERT   ALLEN. 
Hon.  GEORGE    FRISBEE    HOAR. 
Hon.  JOSIAH    QUINCY. 
Rev.  EDWARD    EVERETT    HALE. 


#  f f it tt$ 

OF   THE 

MASSACHUSETTS    SOCIETY 

From  its  Organisation  October  i,  1891. 


^Iresttients. 

1891 WILLIAM   LEVERETT   CHASE       ....     Died  1895 

1896  .....  CLEMENT   KELSEY   FAY Died  1898 

1898 FRANK    HARRISON    BRIGGS 

1891 HAZARD    STEVENS 1892 

1892 EBEN    NORTON    HORSFORD Died  1893 

1893 WILLIAM    FRANKLIN   DRAPER 1894 

1894 CLEMENT    KELSEY    FAY 1896 

1896 GEORGE    SILSBEE    HALE Died  1897 

1897 FRANK   HARRISON    BRIGGS 1898 

1898 WALTER    GILMAN    PAGE 1899 

1899 HENRY    HERBERT    EDES 

^Treasurers. 

1891 FRANK    HARRISON    BRIGGS 1894 

1894 ANDREW    ROBESON 1898 

1898 R.  HENRY    W.  DWIGHT 


j$ecretarg. 
1891 HENRY    DEXTER    WARREN      .......     

Registrars. 

1891 WALTER    KENDALL    WATKINS 1896 

1896 JAMES   ATKINS    NOYES 1898 

1898 EDWARD    PARKER    SANDS 

historian. 
i8qi FRANCIS    ELLINGWOOD   ABBOT 


(Ifyaplattt. 
Rev.  LEONARD    KIP   STORRS 


SSoartis 
1891-92. 
EBEN    NORTON    HORSFORD. 
ANDREW    ROBESON. 
WILLIAM    CURTIS    CAPELL. 
ARTHUR    HENRY    DUTTON. 
WALTER   GILMAN    PAGE. 
WINTHROP   WETHERBEE. 
GILBERT   HODGES. 
THEODORE    HAROLD    CLAPP. 
CHARLES    HOWARD    BAILEY,  Jr. 

1893-94. 
ANDREW    ROBESON. 
WILLIAM    CURTIS    CAPELL. 
WALTER    GILMAN    PAGE. 
WINTHROP    WETHERBEE. 
JOHN   CHESTER   INCHES. 
JOHN    WALTER   BAKER,  U.S.N. 
HENRY   EDDY    COBB. 
JOSEPH    BLANCHARD    AMES. 
SAMUEL    SWETT   GREEN. 


1895-96. 
WILLIAM    CURTIS    CAPELL. 
WALTER   GILMAN    PAGE. 
WILLIAM    EUSTIS    RUSSELL. 
MERIWEATHER  HOOD  GRIFFITH. 
JAMES    ATKINS    NOYES. 
WINTHROP   WETHERBEE. 
FRANK    MERRIAM. 
ARTHUR    BRIGGS    DENNY. 
FREDERICK  BANKER  CARPENTER. 


of  fftanafler*. 

1892-93. 
ANDREW    ROBESON. 
WILLIAM    CURTIS    CAPELL. 
ARTHUR  HENRY    DUTTON. 
WALTER   GILMAN    PAGE. 
WINTHROP    WETHERBEE. 
GILBERT    HODGES. 
THEODORE    HAROLD    CLAPP. 
CHARLES    HOWARD    BAILEY,  Jr. 
THEODORE  LAWRENCE  POMEROY. 


1894-95. 
ANDREW    ROBESON  (1894). 
WILLIAM    CURTIS    CAPELL. 
WALTER   GILMAN    PAGE. 
JOHN    WALTER   BAKER,  U.S.N. 
JOSEPH    BLANCHARD   AMES. 
WILLIAM    EUSTIS    RUSSELL. 
MARSHALL    KITTREDGE    ABBOTT. 
MERIWEATHER    HOOD    GRIFFITH. 
JAMES    ATKINS    NOYES. 
WINTHROP   WETHERBEE  (1895). 

1896-97. 
FRANK   HARRISON   BRIGGS. 
WALTER   GILMAN    PAGE. 
WILLIAM    CURTIS    CAPELL. 
FREDERICK  BANKER  CARPENTER. 
ARTHUR   BRIGGS    DENNY. 
FRANK   MERRIAM. 
EDWARD   TOBEY   BARKER. 
HOWARD    EATON    HAYDEN. 
FRANCIS    APTHORP    FOSTER. 


1897-98. 
FRANK   HARRISON    BRIGGS. 
WALTER   GILMAN    PAGE. 
WILLIAM    CURTIS    CAPELL. 
FREDERICK  BANKER  CARPENTER. 
GEORGE    HATCH    QUINCY. 
FRANK   MERRIAM. 
EDWARD   TOBEY    BARKER. 
HOWARD    EATON   HAYDEN. 
FRANCIS    APTHORP    FOSTER. 


1898-99. 
ANDREW    ROBESON. 
JAMES   ATKINS    NOYES. 
WILLIAM    CURTIS    CAPELL. 
EDWARD    GILMAN    MORSE. 
CHESTER    GUILD. 

HENRY    WINCHESTER     CUNNING- 
HAM. 
EDWAD    TOBEY    BARKER. 
HOWARD    EATON    HAYDEN. 
FRANCIS    APTHORP    FOSTER. 


Koll  of  jHembet$&tp. 


ISoU  of  jflembetjs^ip 

1891-1899 


Admitted  Insignia 

1891.  ABBOT,   EDWARD    STANLEY,  M.D 720 

1892.  ABBOT,  EDWIN    HALE   (Life  Member)   ....   1457 

1891.  ABBOT,    FRANCIS    ELLINGWOOD,    Ph.D.    (Life 

Member) 659 

1892.  ABBOT,  WILLIAM    FITZHALE 897 

1893.  ABBOTT,  MARSHALL    KITTREDGE 1222 

1892.  ALDEN,  CHARLES    HENRY,  Jr 678 

1893.  ALDRICH,     CHARLES     FROST     (resigned     Sep- 

tember 29,  1898) 12 17 

1893.    ALDRICH,    TALBOT   BAILEY  (resigned  January 

3,  1898) 1218 

1892.  ALLEN,  CHARLES    HERBERT 991 

1893.  ALVORD,  RALPH    FLYNT 
1896.    AMEE,  ALBERT    FRANCIS 

1891.  AMES,  JOSEPH    BLANCHARD 744 

1891.  AMES,  OLIVER   (died  October  22,  1895)  •     •     •     •     995 
1895.  ANDREW,  GEORGE   CLAPP 

1894.  ASHLEY,  HENRY   WOODRUFF 

1892.  BABSON,   ROBERT    TILLINGHAST 
1892.    BAILEY,  CHARLES    HOWARD 

1891.  BAILEY,  CHARLES    HOWARD,  Jr 686 

1892.  BAKER,    GEORGE   TAYLOR   (resigned    May    21, 

1897) 837 

1892.    BAKER,  JOHN   WALTER,  Passed  Assistant   Sur- 
geon, U.S.N,  (resigned  January  20,  1896)      .     .     841 


14  J>on£  of  tfjc  Utetoahition. 

ADMITTED  INSIGNIA 

1892.    BANCHOR,   FRANKLIN 

1892.  BARKER,  EDWARD    TOBEY 895 

1893.  BARKER,  ORVILLE   ANSON 1379 

1895.  BARNES,  BENJAMIN    FRANKLIN 

1897.  BARNES,  FREDERIC    PARKER 

1893.    BARNES,  LEWIS  ALTON    (died  March   21,   1896) 

1898.  BARTLETT,   DAVID    DANA 

1896.  BARTLETT,  GEORGE 

1892.  BARTLETT,  JOHN       1070 

1893.  BATES,  WILLIAM    MOORES 1180 

1895.  BEAUMONT,  WILLIAM   SHEPHERD,  M.D.  (died 

January  7,  1897) 

1896.  BECK,  JOHN    BUSH 
1895.    BEEBE,  JUNIUS 

1892.  BILLINGS,  GEORGE    BARTLETT 1376 

1895.    BLACKMAN,  ARTHUR   WRIGHT 

1895.    BLISS,  ELIAS    JAMES 1934 

1893.  BLISS,   HENRY   WARREN 

1895.  BLODGET,  WILLIAM 1005 

1895.  BOSSON,  ALBERT    DAVIS 

1893.  BOUTWELL,  FRANCIS    MARION 

1893.  BRADFORD,     HAROLD     STANDISH     (resigned 

January  5,  1899) 

1894.  BREMER,  SAMUEL    PARKER 1559 

1891.    BRIGGS,  FRANK    HARRISON 648 

1891.  BROOKS,   PHILLIPS,  Right  Reverend,  D.D.  (dted 

January  23,  1893) 
1893.    BROOKS,  WILLIAM    ALLEN,  Jr.,  M.D. 

1895.  BROWN,  GEORGE    FRANKLIN,  Jr. 

1892.  BROWN,    GEORGE    WILLIS    (resigned    May    21, 

1897) 
1895.    BROWNE,  EDWARD  INGERSOLL  (Life  Member) 

1897.  BRUERTON,  JAMES 


fioll  of  $®cxribzt$§ip.  15 

ADMITTED  INSIGNIA 

1894.    BULLARD,  GARDNER    CUTTING 1922 

1896.  BURNHAM,  JOHN    APPLETON 2237 

1898.    BURRAGE,  CLARENCE   VOSE 

1894.  BURRELL,  HERBERT    LESLIE,  M.D 1564 

1893.    BURTON,  GEORGE   SMITH 1177 

1897.  BUTLER,  JOHN    LAWTON 

1891.    CAPELL,  WILLIAM    CURTIS 1178 

1895.  CARNEY,  GEORGE   JAMES  (Life  Member)      .     .   1930 

1891.  CARPENTER,  FREDERICK    BANKER     ....     719 

1892.  CARPENTER,     GEORGE     OLIVER,      Jr.    (trans- 

ferred to  Missouri  Society,  1894) 
1897.    CARY,  WILLIAM    AVERY 

1893.  CATON,    EUGENE    LOUIS    (Membership    ceased 

January  21,  1897) 
1892.    CHANDLER,  HENRY    NELSON 

1894.  CHASE,  HENRY    LEVERETT 

1891.  CHASE,   WILLIAM    LEVERETT    (Endowed    Mem- 

ber) (died  October  7,  1895) 658 

1894.    CHICKERING,  GEORGE    HARVEY 1645 

1892.  CHILD,   HORACE   WALTER 

1893.  CHILDS,  ALBERT   WALTER        2050 

1894.  CHITTENDEN,  JONATHAN    BRACE,  Ph.D 

1894.  CHURCHILL,    GARDNER   ASAPH    (died  August 

21,  1896) 

1896.  CLAPP,  ARTHUR   WINSHIP 

1891.  CLAPP,    THEODORE    HAROLD    (died    April    7, 

1895) 655 

1893.  CLARK,   FRANK   LACY 

1892.  CLARKE,  GEORGE    KUHN 
1892.  COBB,  ANDREW    BARROWS 
1892.  COBB,  HENRY    EDDY 

1895.  COLE,   CHARLES    HENRY 
1895.  COLE,  CHARLES    HENRY,  Jr. 


16  £on£  of  t|)e  ftebolutiom 

ADMITTED  INSIGNIA 

1894.  COLLAMORE,   JOHN  HOFFMAN  (died  November 

3>  l896) *452 

1898.  CONANT,  CHARLES    PERKINS 

1895.  CONANT,  WILLIAM    ALBERT    (Life  Member) 

1897.  CONVERSE,  HOWARD    PENDLETON 

1892.  CORTHELL,      WENDELL      GURNEY     (resigned 

May  21,  1897) 

1893.  COX,   EDWIN    BIRCHARD 
1893.    COX,  WILLIAM    EMERSON 
1893.    CRAFTS,  JOHN    CHANCELLOR 

189 1.  CRAFTS,  SAMUEL    DOGGETT 978 

1892.  CRAFTS,  WILLIAM    FRANCIS 

1899.  CRANDON,  EDWIN    SANFORD    (Life  Member)       2623 

1893.  CROSS,  CHARLES    HERBERT,  2d 

1896.  CUMMINGS,  THOMAS    CAHILL 

1892.  CUNNINGHAM,  HENRY   WINCHESTER 

1893.  CUNNINGHAM,    STANLEY    (resigned    December 

29,   1897) 
1893.    CUSHING,      HARRY      COOKE,     Major,     U.S.A. 
(Membership  ceased  January  21,  1897) 

1893.  DAMON,  JOHN    LINFIELD,  Jr 12 19 

1894.  DANFORTH,    WILLIAM    SEAVER    (Membership 

ceased  March  16,  1898) 

1893.  DAVIS,   HORATIO 1220 

1894.  DAY,  MOSES    HENRY  (resigned  January  5,  1899) 
1899.    DEAN,  PAUL 

1892.  DENNY,  ARTHUR   BRIGGS 896 

1892.  DILL,  GEORGE   ALBERT 992 

1892.  DORMAN,  WILLIAM    BARNES 993 

1893.  DRAPER,  JAMES 

1892.    DRAPER,  WILLIAM    FRANKLIN 975 

1898.  DUPEE,  FRANK 

1891.    DUTTON,  ARTHUR  HENRY  (Membership  ceased 

January  20,  1896) 303 


ftoll  of  &£em6er£Jjip*  17 

ADMITTED  INSIGNIA 

1894.  DWIGHT,  EDWIN   WELLES,  M.D. 

1892.  DWIGHT,  HENRY  WILLIAMS  (resigned  January 

21,  1897) 

1892.  DWIGHT,  RICHARD    HENRY   WINSLOW 

1897.  DYER,  FRANK   WELLS 

1892.  EAGER,  CHARLES    ELDREDGE 

1897.  EASTWICK,  CHARLES    HENRY 

1895.  EATON,  WILLIAM 

1892.  EDES,  HENRY    HERBERT 845 

1892.  EDES,   ROBERT    BALL 

1894.  EVANS,  GEORGE    FREDERIC 

1894.  FARQUHAR,   DAVID    WEBBER 1451 

1895.  FAUNCE,  ALTON 

1894.  FAY,  CLEMENT    KELSEY  (died  March   15,  1898)   1453 

1895.  FAY>  JOSEPH    STORY,  Jr 1929 

1898.  FELT,  DAVID    OSCEOLA 

1897.  FERRIS,  ALEXANDER    MARSH 2626 

1894.  FERRIS,  WILLIAM    MARSH 1461 

1896.  FITZGERALD,  DESMOND 2277 

1896.  FLANDERS,  ERNEST    FRANKLIN 2238 

1 89 1.  FOGG,    GEORGE   PARSONS,    Jr.    (resigned    Feb- 

ruary 19,  1894) 

1895.  FORBUSH,    WILLIAM    CURTIS,    Major,    U.S.A. 

(Endowed  Member) 1848 

1896.  FORRISTALL,    ARTHUR    MELLEN    (died    June 

5,  1898) 

1892.  FOSTER,  ALBERT   JONES 

1894.  FOSTER,  FRANCIS    APTHORP 1455 

1899.  FOSTER,  JOHN    ROY 

1895.  FOSTER,  NATHANIEL,  Jr 1927 

1892.    FOWLE,  LEONARD 855 

1892.    FOXCROFT,  GEORGE   AUGUSTUS 

1892.    FRENCH,    AARON    DAVIS     WELD    (Life    Mem- 
ber) (died  October  5,  1896) 994 


18  <£>on£  of  tlje  ftefcolutiot^ 

ADMITTED  INSIGNIA 

1892.  FRENCH,  CHARLES    ELWELL 

1897.    FRENCH,  JOHN    DAVIS  WILLIAMS    (Life  Mem- 
ber) 

1891.  FRY,     ALFRED     BROOKS     (resigned     December 

28,  1897) 

1894.    FULLER,  HERBERT    AUSTIN 1644 

1894.    FULLER,  HORACE    FISHER 

1893.  GALLOUPE,  CHARLES    WILLIAM,   M.D.     .     .     .   1458 

1892.  GARFIELD,     ELLERY    IRVING     (resigned     May 

26,  1896) 

1899.  GATES,  HENRY    KITTREDGE 

1899.  GILBERT,  EDWARD    HOOKER 

1899.  GILBERT,  JOHN    HUMPHREY    GRENVILLE 

1892.  GOODELL,  ABNER    CHENEY,  Jr 846 

1899.  GOODENOW,  FRANKLIN    BROWN 2596 

1892.  GRAGG,  ISAAC    PAUL 1071 

1894.  GRANGER,  BROWNELL 1479 

1895.  GREELEY,  NORMAN    FROST 1748 

1892.  GREEN,  MALCOLM    DeWOLF 

1892.    GREEN,  SAMUEL    SWETT    (Life  Member) 

1892.    GRIFFITH,  MERRIWEATHER   HOOD    (resigned 

October  26,  1896) 1043 

1892.    GUILD,  CHESTER,  Jr 1036 

1 89 1.  HALE,  EDWARD  EVERETT,  Reverend,  D.D. 

1892.  HALE,  GEORGE   SILSBEE   (died  July  27,    1897) 

1892.  HALL,  GEORGE    FRANKLIN    (Life  Member)       .   1041 

1893.  HALL,  LEWIS    COLEMAN    (transferred  to  New 

York  Society  1896) 1185 

1894.  HARRINGTON,      FRANCIS      HENRY,     Captain, 

U.S.M.C.  (Membership  ceased  March  16,  1898) 

1895.  HARRIS,  CHARLES 1852 

1896.  HARRIS,  CLIFFORD    LINCOLN 
1896.    HARRIS,  GEORGE   BLANCHARD 


fooll  of  $®c\nbcx$iii$.  19 

ADMITTED  INSIGNIA 

1894.    HARRIS,  JAMES    GREENWOOD 1558 

1896.  HASKELL,  GEORGE    EDWARD        2378 

1894.  HASTINGS,  HENRY 1460 

1895.  HATCH,  EDWARD 

1893.  HAWTHORNE,     HARRY     LEROY,     First     Lieu- 
tenant, ist  Artillery  U.S.A. 

1895.  HAYDEN,  CHARLES 1924 

1891.  HAYDEN,  HOWARD    EATON 

1893.  HAYES,  WILLIAM    ALLEN,  2D 
1895.  HEATON,  ROBERT    CARTER 

1897.  HEDGES,  SIDNEY    McDOWELL 

1895.  HILL,  LEW    CASS 

1899.    HOAR,  GEORGE    FRISBIE,  LL.D.  (Life  Member) 

1894.  HOBBS,   FRANKLIN    WARREN 

1896.  HODGES,    GEORGE,     Reverend,     D.D.    (resigned 

January  3,  1898) 

1891.  HODGES,  GILBERT 687 

1892.  HODGES,  WALTER   WHITMAN 939 

1893.  HODGKINS,  JOSEPH    WILSON 1176 

1895.  HOLDEN,  JOSHUA    BENNETT 

1891.  HOLLANDER,  ELMER    RAND 657 

1894.  HOLLANDER,  LOUIS    PRESTON 2208 

1894.  HOLLANDER,  THEODORE    CLARENCE 

1896.  HOLMAN,  CHARLES    EDWARD 

1891.  HORSFORD,  EBEN    NORTON,    A.M.    (Life    Mem- 

ber) (died  January  i,  1893) 717 

1892.  HOUGHTON,    CLEMENT    STEVENS    (Life    Mem- 

ber)   937 

1893.  HOUGHTON,  FREDERICK    OAKES 

1893.    HOUGHTON,     HENRY    OSCAR  (died  August  25, 

1895) 
1893.    HOUGHTON,  HENRY    OSCAR,  Jr. 
1892.    HOVEY,  EDWARD    CLARENCE 840 
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1892.  HOVEY,   HENRY    EMERSON,    Reverend    (trans- 

ferred to  New  Hampshire  Society  1893)    .     .     848 

1894.  HOWE,  CHESTER   ALLEN 

1895.  HOWE,  EDWARD   JENKINS 

1893.  HOWE,  JOSEPH    DIMOCK 

1894.  HOWE,  LEMUEL    RICE 

1892.    HOWLAND,       DANIEL       WEBSTER       (resigned 
March  16,  1898) 

1892.  HOYT,  MARK,  Jr.  (died  October  24,  1895)  .     .     .   1044 

1896.  HUNTING,  NATHANIEL    STEVENS,   M.D. 

1893.  HUNTOON,     EDWARD      JAMES       BAKER      (re- 

signed October  4,  1894) 

1894.  HURD,  CHARLES    RUSSELL 1459 

1892.    HUTCHINSON,  FRANK   ALLEN 

1897.  HYDE,  FRANK    CHARLES 

1892.  INCHES,  CHARLES    EDWARD,   M.D. 

1892.  INCHES,  GEORGE   BRIMMER 1061 

1892.  INCHES,  JOHN    CHESTER 1058 

1892.  INCHES,    MARTIN    BRIMMER    (died    April    28, 

1893) 1076 

1892.  JEWELL,  EDWARD 

1895.  JOHNSON,  ALONZO    FRANKLIN 

1897.    JOHNSON,  FRANK    MACKIE,   M.D 2404 

1896.  JOHNSON,  GEORGE    PERRY 
1895.    JONES,  JEROME 

1894.  JUDSON,    WILLIAM     VOORHEES,     First    Lieu- 

tenant   Engineers,    U.S.A.     (transferred    to 
New  York  Society  December  1898) 
1892.    KELSEY,  ALBERT    HANNIBAL 1181 

1895.  KELT,  WILLIAM    LEONARD 
1899.    KENT,  DANIEL 

1895.    KING,  DANIEL   WEBSTER 

1895.    KING,  TARRANT    PUTNAM 1976 
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1893.    KINGMAN,     BRADFORD      (Membership      ceased 

March  16,  1898) 1462 

1893.  KNAPP,      CHARLES      LANGDON      (Membership 

ceased  March  16,  1898) 

1892     LANGDON,  GEORGE   WOODWARD 894 

1892.    LANGDON,  WILLIAM    CHAUNCY,  Jr. 
1895.    LANSIL,  WALTER    FRANKLIN 

1895.  LANSIL,  WILBUR    HENRY   (died  June  26,   1897) 
1892.    LAWRENCE,  ARTHUR,  Reverend,  D.D. 

1892.  LEA,  JAMES    HENRY 

1894.  LEARNED,  FRANCIS    MASON 1481 

1894.    LELAND,  EDMUND    FRANCIS 

1897.    LELAND,  FRANK    AUGUSTUS 
1894.    LINCOLN,  WINSLOW    SEVER 

1896.  LOWELL,  PAYSON    TUCKER 

1894.  LYNDE,    CORNELIUS    FAY    (Membership    ceased 

March   16,  1898) 

1891.  LYNDE,  HENRY    FRANCIS          844 

1896.    MACDONOUGH,  RODNEY 2157 

1893.  McGLENEN,  EDWARD    WEBSTER 1378 

1895.  McGLENEN,  HARRY   JARRETT 

1896.  McINTIRE,  CHARLES    JOHN 

1896.  MAGOUN,  ARTHUR 2243 

1895.  MALCOLM,  GEORGE   FREDERICK 

1895.  MANDELL,  SAMUEL    PIERCE 

1895.  MANN,  GEORGE   SUMNER 

1892.  MARBLE,  FREDERICK   PARKER 

1896.  MARBLE,  JOSEPH    RUSSEL 

1892.    MASON,    CHARLES    FRANK  (resigned  December 

28,  1897) 843 

1899.    MEARS,  HENRY   AUGUSTUS 

1894.  MEARS,  JOHN 

1895.  MERRIAM,  FRANK   (Life  Member) 1770 
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1895.  MERRY,  JOHN   FAIRFIELD,   Commander,   U.S.N. 

1897.  MILES,  CHARLES    EDWIN,  M.D 2330 

1894.    MILLER,    MARCUS    LYON,    Ensign,   U.S.N,    (re- 
signed May  21,  1897) 

1896.  MOORE,    DWIGHT   (transferred    to    New   York 

Society  January,  1899) 
1892.    MORSE,   EDWARD    GILMAN 898 

1894.  MORSE,    ELIJAH    ADAMS    (died    June    5,    1898) 

1895.  NEWHALL,  JAMES    SILVER 

1895.  NEWTON,  JOHN    FRANKLIN 

1894.  NORCROSS,  GRENVILLE    HOWLAND 

1891.  NOYES,  JAMES    ATKINS    (Life  Member)     ...       45 

1892.  OAKES,  WILLIAM    HERBERT 989 

1892.  O'BRIEN,  EDWARD    FRANCIS 1042 

1896.  ODIORNE,  JOHN    LIVERMORE  (died  March  30, 

1899) 
1892.    ORCUTT,    JOHN    ARCHER    (resigned     October 

,    1894) 
1892.    ORCUTT,  SAMUEL 
1899.    OTIS,  JAMES    ORVILLE 

1892.  PAGE,    ARTHUR    CALVIN     (resigned     January 

10,  1898) 
1891.    PAGE,    CALVIN    ROBINSON   (resigned    January 

21,  1897) 
1891.    PAGE,  CHARLES    JEWETT 

1895.  PAGE,  CYRUS    ANDREW   (died  May  10,  1898)     .   1753 
1891.    PAGE,  JAMES    HENRY 

1893.  PAGE,  LOUIS    COUES 1257 

1 89 1.    PAGE,  WALTER    GILMAN 

1898.  PAIGE,   MIRON    LESLIE 

1894.  PALMER,    GEORGE    MUNROE,    M.D.    (Member- 

ship ceased  March   16,  1898) 

1896.  PARKER,  CHARLES    WENTWORTH 
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1896.    PARKER,  CHARLES    WENTWORTH,  Jr. 
1895.    PARKER,  HENRY   JUDSON 

1892.    PARKER,  PERCY 990 

1895.    PARSONS,  CHARLES  SUMNER  (resigned  March 

16,  1898) 
1899.    PETTINGELL,  FRANK    HERVEY 
1892.    PIERCE,  EDWARD   LILLIE,  Jr.  (resigned  March 

16,  1898) 
1892.    POLLARD,  GEORGE   EDWARD 

1892.  POMEROY,    THEODORE    LAWRENCE   (Member- 

ship ceased  March  16,  1898) 890 

1893.  POPE,  ALBERT    AUGUSTUS 

1893.  POPE,  ALBERT    LINDER   (transferred    to    Con- 

necticut Society  December,  1898) 1258 

1892.  POPE,  ARTHUR   WALLACE  (Life  Member)     .     .   1478 

1894.  PORTER,  ALEXANDER    SYLVANUS,  Jr.   (trans- 

ferred to  Minnesota  Society  1895) 

1894.  PORTER,  JAMES    OTIS 

1893.  PRICE,  BUTLER  DELAPLAINE,  Captain  4th  In- 

fantry, U.S.  A 1 1 79 

1895.  PUTNAM,  GEORGE   FRANKLIN 

1895.  PUTNAM,  GEORGE   JACOB 2051 

1894.  PUTNAM,  JOHN    JAY,  Reverend 

1896.  PUTNAM,  JOHN    PARKHURST,  Reverend 

1895.  QUINCY,  GEORGE    HATCH 

1896.  QUINCY,  JOSIAH 

1892.  READE,  PHILIP,  Captain,  U.S.A 973 

1893.  REED,  EDWARD    PAYSON    (died    May    28,    1894) 
1895.    REED,  JOHN 

1895.    REED,  WILLIAM    HOWARD 

1895.    REMICK,    JOHN    ANTHONY   (resigned    January 

19,  1898) 
1895.    REMICK,  TIMOTHY 
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1896.  REMINGTON,  CLINTON   VAN    SANTVOORD 

1896.  RHODES,  FRED    FEARING 

1893.  RICH,  EDGAR   JUDSON 

1894.  RICHARDSON,  DANIEL    MERCHANT    ....   1476 

1895.  RICHARDSON,  GEORGE   FRANCIS 

1894.  RICHARDSON,  GEORGE    REED 1856 

1892.  RIPLEY,  GEORGE        1037 

1891.  ROBESON,  ANDREW        660 

1895.  ROBINSON,   EDWARD    AUGUSTUS 2005 

1895.  ROBINSON,    FRANK     TORREY    (died    June    2, 

l898) 1933 

189 1.  ROE,  EDWARD    DRAKE,  Jr.,  Ph.D 842 

1892.  ROLLINS,  CHARLES    HERMAN 745 

1893.  RONIMUS,  JAMES    DYER 

1896.  ROWE,  CHARLES    EDWARD 

1893.  RUGGLES,  HENRY    STODDARD 1279 

1893.  RUSSELL,  HENRY    EDWARDS 

1895.  RUSSELL,  JOSEPH    BALLISTER 

1897.  RUSSELL,  THOMAS    HASTINGS,  2D 

1892.  RUSSELL,  WILLIAM    EUSTIS,  LL.D.  (died   July 

16,  1896) 
1895.    RYDER,  CHARLES    CHRISTOPHER 

1893.  SALISBURY,  STEPHEN  (Life  Member)    .     .     .     .1187 
1895.    SAMPSON,  WALTER    SCOTT 

1895.  SANDS,   EDWARD    PARKER 

1896.  SANFORD,     ROBERT    WARREN    (resigned    No- 

vember 22,  1897) 
1893.    SAXTON,    ARTHUR     WARREN    (died    July    19, 

i895) 
1893.    SAXTON,  THOMAS    FREDERIC 

1893.  SCHAFF,   HARRISON    HALE 

1897.  SEARS,   HENRY    DARRAH 2367 

1894.  SEAVER,   JAMES    EDWARD   (Membership   ceased 

March  8,  1899) 
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1891.  SHATTUCK,    GEORGE     CHEYNE,     M.D.     (died 

March  22,  1893) 

1895.  SHAW,  CHARLES    RUSSELL 

1892.  SHAW,  ELISHA  HERMANN  (died   November  24, 

1898) 

1896.  SHORT,  CHARLES    LANCASTER,  Reverend 
1894.    SLOCUM,  WILLIAM    STANTON 

1893.  SMITH,  CHARLES  FREDERICK  (died  April   18, 

1899) 

1891.  SMITH,  EDWARD    HALE 1078 

1892.  SMITH,  FREDERICK    PHILLIPS 

1896.    SMITH,  GEORGE  HENRY  (resigned  February  8, 
1899) 

1894.  SOLIS,    HENRY  AUGUSTUS  (Membership  ceased 

March  8,  1899) 

1894.  SOULE,  FREDERIC    WILLIAM ,   1714 

1899.    SOUTHGATE,  HUGH    MacLELLAN 

1893.  SPALDING,  FRANCIS    ROLLIN 1182 

1895.  SPRAGUE,  AUGUSTUS    CLARKE 

1895.  SPRAGUE,  PHINEAS    WARREN 

1892.    STEARNS,   FRANK   ABBOTT 938 

1892.  STEARNS,    GEORGE    MARSHALL    (Membership 

ceased  January  21,  1897) 

1896.  STEARNS,  WILLIAM    BRAMHALL 
1895.    STEVENS,  BENJAMIN    FRANKLIN 

1895.  STEVENS,  CHARLES    EDWARD 1923 

1893.  STEVENS,  CHARLES   GODFREY  (resigned   May 

21,  1897) 

1896.  STEVENS,  FREDERICK   THAYER 

1897.  STEVENS,  GEORGE   LORING 2358 

1892.  STEVENS,  HAZARD 

1897.    STEVENS,  HORACE   HOLLY,  2D 

1893.  STEVENS,  JESSE   FENNO 
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1894.    STEVENS,  JONATHAN    TYLER 1480 

1896.  STEVENS,  MOSES    TYLER,  Jr. 

1893.  STEVENS,  SAMUEL    DALE 

1897.  STOCKWELL,  GEORGE   STEPHEN 

1897.    STONE,  WILLIAM    EBEN 2403 

1892.  STORRS,  LEONARD    KIP,  Reverend,  D.D.      .     .     853 

1892.    STOVER,  WILLIS    WHITTEMORE 2074 

1892.    SULLIVAN,  LYNDE 854 

1894.  SWEET,  CHARLES    FILKINS,  Reverend 

1897.    SWEET,  HENRY    NETTLETON 2333 

1891.  TALBOT,  THOMAS 718 

1892.  TALBOT,  WINTHROP    TISDALE,  M.D. 

1897.  TARBELL,     JOHN     FRANKSFORD,     Paymaster 

U.S.N,  (retired) 2329 

1898.  TAYLOR,  FREDERICK   WINTHROP 

1896.    TAYLOR,  JOHN    LEWIS 2192 

1899.  THAYER,  CHARLES    IRVING 

1891.  THAYER,  HENRY   VAUGHAN 654 

1893.  THOMAS,  CYRUS    KING 

1893.  THOMPSON,  ABIJAH  (resigned  January  17,  1898) 

1893.  THOMPSON,  EBEN    FRANCIS  (Life  Member)      .   1755 

1894.  THOMPSON,    JOHN    TALIAFERRO,    First    Lieu- 

tenant Ordnance    Department,  U.S.A.    (Mem- 
bership ceased  March  16,  1898) 

1895.  TILLINGHAST,  CHARLES    MELLEN       ....   1968 

1892.  TILTON,      PALMER,     First    Lieutenant     U.S.A. 

(retired) 1059 

1892.    TILTON,  WARREN    CODMAN 1060 

1892.  TIMSON,    LEVI    EDGAR   (resigned   January    20, 

1896) 

1895.  TINKHAM,  HORACE   WILLIAMS 
1894.  TOBEY,  EDWARD    SILAS 

1896.  TOLMAN,  WILLIAM    SAWYER 2189 
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1895.  TOMPKINS,  EUGENE 1926 

1897.  TORREY,  HARRY    BOWEN 

1895.  TOWER,  CHARLES    BATES,  M.D 1928 

1896.  TRACY,  WILLIAM  AZRO  (resigned  February  8, 

1899) 

1894.  TRASK,  JOHN    LOW    ROGERS,  Reverend 

1896.  TRUMBULL,  CHARLES  PERKINS  (died  October 

3,  1896) 

1893.  TUCKER,  CHARLES   BARNARD 12 15 

1893.  TUFTS,  EDWARD    AMOS 

1895.  TYLER,  CHARLES    HITCHCOCK 
1895.  TYLER,  CLIFFORD   MOLINEAUX 
1895.  TYLER,  DANIEL 

1894.  TYLER,  DANIEL   GAGE 

1894.  TYLER,  JOHN    FORD 

1895.  UTLEY,  SAMUEL  (resigned  March  16,  1898) 

1894.  VINCENT,  DENNISON    HOWARD 

1895.  WALLACE,  WILLIAM 

1897.  WALWORTH,  ARTHUR   CLARENCE 

1895.  WARD,  FRANCIS   JACKSON        1754 

1896.  WARREN,  ALBERT    CYRUS 2278 

1891.  WARREN,  HENRY    DEXTER        652 

1895.  WATERS,  JOHN    AUGUSTUS 

1891.  WATKINS,  WALTER    KENDALL 836 

1892.  WEBSTER,  PRENTISS  (died  October  26,  1898)      .   1045 
1895.  WEBSTER,   WILLIAM    HENRY 

1897.  WEEKS,  JOHN    WINGATE 2359 

1894.  WELD,  DANIEL   (Life  Member)        1491 

1894.  WELD,    OTIS    EVERETT    (Life    Member)    (died 

March  17,  1897) 1496 

1894.  WELLINGTON,  FRED   WILLIAMS 1454 

1899.  WELLS,  WELLINGTON 

1897.  WESTFALL,  JOHN  HENRY,  U.S.N,  (retired) 

1891.  WETHERBEE,  JEREMIAH   OTIS 
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1891.  WETHERBEE,  WINTHROP 653 

1895.  WHEELER,  EDWARD    BLASLAND 

1892.  WHEELER,  EDWARD    SLADE 

1891.  WHEELER,  GEORGE   WOODMAN 
1895.  WHEELER,  JAMES    HOWE,  Jr. 
1895.  WHEELER,  JOHN    FREDERICK 

1893.  WHITE,  JAMES    GARDINER 12 16 

1892.  WHITING,  FREDERICK   MONROE 940 

1895.  WHITING,  WILLIAM    SAWIN 

1893.  WILLIAMS,  EDGAR    NYE 

1895.  WILLIAMS,  FRANKLIN    DELANO 

1893.  WILLIAMS,  GEORGE   GORHAM 

1893.  WILLIAMS,  SAMUEL    KING 1186 

1895.  WILSON,  HENRY    NEILL 

1899.  WINGATE,  JAMES    IRISH 

1897.  WISE,  STUART   WADSWORTH 

1899.  WISWELL,  DEXTER   BANCROFT 

1892.  WITHERBEE,  FRANK    BERNARD 847 

1895.  WOODMAN,  CHARLES    BROWNELL 

1896.  WOODMAN,  STEPHEN   FOSTER 

1897.  WOODS,  EDWIN    HUTTON 
1897.  WOODS,  FRANK   FORREST 

1892.  WOODS,  HENRY  ERNEST  (resigned  January  20, 

1896) 

1895.  WOODS,    JOSEPH    EDWIN    (Membership    ceased 
March  8,   1899) 

1893.  WOODS,  WALTER   HUTTON 1467 

1894.  WOODWARD,  CHARLES    WASHBURN 

1894.  YEATON,  GEORGE  WALTER 1596 

1899.  YOUNG,  DORIS    ALVERTO 

1895.  YOUNG,  HARRY 

1896.  YOUNG,  WILLIAM    HILL 
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1897.  BARNES,    FREDERIC   PARKER. 

Great-grandson  of  Richard  Barns  (1747-  ),  Pri- 
vate on  Lexington  Alarm,  Captain  Seth  Morse's 
Company,  Colonel  (Major-general)  Ward's  Regi- 
ment, 1775. 

1898.  BARTLETT,    DAVID    DANA. 

Great-grandson  of  Josiah  Bartlett  (17 59-1 820),  Hos- 
pital Mate,  Continental  Army,  1777-79;  Second 
Surgeon,  Continental  Army,  1780-81. 

1897.  BRUERTON,    JAMES. 

Great-grandson  of  John  De  Carteret  (1745-182 1), 
Artificer  in  Commissary  Department  of  the  Conti- 
nental Army ;  served  throughout  the  Revolution- 
ary War ;  one  of  the  famous  Boston  Tea  Party. 

1898.  BURRAGE,    CLARENCE   VOSE. 

Great-great-grandson  of  George  Vose  (1 754-1 798), 
Private  in  Lexington  Alarm,  Captain  Abraham 
Wheeler's  Company,  Colonel  Lemuel  Robinson's 
Regiment,  1775  ;  Private  Captain  John  Robinson's 
Company,  Colonel  Benjamin  Gill's  Regiment,  1776  ; 
Sergeant  Captain  Seth  Sumner's  Company,  Colonel 
Benjamin  Gill's  Regiment,  1776,  1778. 

Great-great-great-grandson  of  John  How  (1741-1818), 
Private  in  Captain  W.  Hopestill  Hall's  Second 
Company,  Lexington  Alarm,  April  19,   1775  ;  Pri- 
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vate  in  Captain  John  Robinson's  Company,  Colonel 
Benjamin  Gill's  Regiment,  March,  1776. 

1898.  CONANT,    CHARLES    PERKINS. 

Great-grandson  of  John  Conant  (17  42-1 798),  Sergeant 
in  Captain  James  Hastings's  Company  Minute- 
men,  on  Lexington  Alarm,  1775. 

1897.    CONVERSE,    HOWARD    PENDLETON. 

Great-great-great-grandson  of  Pain  Converse  (1739- 
),  Ensign  or  Lieutenant  in  Captain  Joseph 
Elliot's  Company,  Eleventh  (Putnam's)  Regiment, 
Connecticut  Militia,  1775  '■>  m  Lexington  Alarm 
and  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill ;  Lieutenant  and  Acting 
Captain  in  Company  of  Eleventh  Regiment,  Con- 
necticut Militia. 

1899.  CRANDON,    EDWIN    SANFORD    (Life    Member)  2623 

Great-great-grandson  of  Thomas  Crandon  (1728- 
182 1),  Captain  of  a  Seacoast  Defence  Company  in 
Dartmouth,  Mass.,  1775;  Captain  of  a  Company 
in  Colonel  John  Hathaway's  Regiment,  on  Rhode 
Island  Alarm,  August,  1780;  Captain  of  the  Fifth 
Company,  Second  Bristol  County  Regiment,  1779. 

Great-great-grandson  of  Thomas  Faunce  (1 745-1825), 
Private  in  Captain  Abraham  Hammatt's  Company 
of  Plymouth,  marched  on  Lexington  Alarm,  1775  ; 
Private  in  Captain  Thomas  Mayhew's  Company, 
Colonel  Theophilus  Cotton's  Regiment,  at  siege  of 
Boston. 

Great-great-great-grandson  of  Lemuel  Simmons  (1749 
-1825),  Sergeant  in  Captain  Samuel  Bradford's 
Company  of  Duxbury,  Colonel  Warren's  Regi- 
ment, marched  on  Lexington  Alarm,  1775  ;  Ser- 
geant in  Captain  Bildad  Arnold's  Company,  Col- 
onel Thomas  Lothrop's  Plymouth  County  Regi- 
ment, December,  1776;  Second  Lieutenant  in 
Second    Company    of  the  First  Plymouth  County 
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Regiment,  October,  1778;  Second  Lieutenant  in 
Captain  Calvin  Partridge's  Company,  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Pierce's  Regiment  for  service  in  Rhode 
Island,  1779. 

1899.    DEAN,    PAUL. 

Great-grandson  of  Asahel  Dean  (  -1829),  Private 
in  Captain  M.  Williams's  Company,  Colonel  Walker's 
Regiment,  1775  ;  Private  in  Captain  Edward  Blake's 
Company,  Colonel  George  Williams's  Regiment, 
service  in  Rhode  Island,  1777  and  1778. 

Great-great-grandson    of    Ebenezer    Pulsifer   (1750- 

),   Private    in    Captain    C.    Smith's    Company 

from    Ipswich,    1775,   for    seacoast    defence;    also 

appears  among  a  list  of   men  belonging  to  ship 

"Thomas,"  Captain  Francis  Boardman. 

1898.    DUPEE,    FRANK. 

Great-great-grandson  of  Asa  Dyer  (1 739-1 831),  Lieu- 
tenant in  Captain  Jacob  Goold's  Company,  Colonel 
Greaton's  Regiment,  Thirty-sixth  Regiment  foot. 

1897.    EASTWICK,    CHARLES    HENRY. 

Great-great-grandson  of  John  Eastwick  (  ), 

Private  in  Captain  Nathaniel  Vansandt's  Company, 
Fifth  Pennsylvania  Battalion  of  Continental  Troops 
under  Colonel  Robert  Magaw ;  made  Corporal  in 
same  Company,  1776,  and  still  later  Sergeant. 

Great-great-grandson  of  George  Gray  (1 725-1800), 
Delegate  to  Provincial  Convention  at  Philadelphia, 
January  23,  1775;  Member  of  Committee  of 
Safety,  Philadelphia,  June  30,  1775  to  March 
13,  1777  ;  Member  of  the  Board  of  War,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1777. 

Great-great-grandson   of    Christopher    Kucher  ( 

),  Captain  of  First  Battalion  of  Militia,  Phila- 
delphia, 1776;  Captain  Philadelphia  Brigade, 
1777;    Member  of  House  of  General  Assembly  of 
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the   Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,    1779;    sub- 
Lieutenant  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,  1780. 

1898.  FELT,    DAVID   OSCEOLA. 

Great-grandson  of  Joshua  Felt  (1751-1822),  Private 
in  Captain  David  Parker's  Company,  at  Lexington 
Alarm,  Minute-men,  1775. 

1897.    FERRIS,    ALEXANDER    MARSH 2626 

Great-grandson  of  Seth  Ferris  (1 756-1 789),  Private 
in  the  Sixth  Dutchess  County  (N.Y.)  Regiment, 
Colonel  Roswell  Hopkins,  Captain  James  Tal- 
madge's  Company ;  made  Corporal  same  Regi- 
ment. 

1899.  FOSTER,    JOHN    ROY. 

Great-great-grandson  of  Asa  Foster  (17 10-1787), 
Member  of  the  Committee  on  Correspondence,  In- 
spection, and  Safety.     Appointed  March  8,  1776. 

1899.    GATES,    HENRY   KITTREDGE. 

Great-great-grandson  of  Stephen  Jewett,  Jr.  (1753- 
1829),    Private    in    Captain  Company, 

1775  ;    Private  in  Captain  Reed's  Company,  1776. 

1899.    GILBERT,    EDWARD   HOOKER. 

Great-great-grandson  of  Captain  Joseph  Hooker 
(1 733-1 783),  Captain  of  Company  in  Colonel  Rug- 
gles  Woodbridge's  Regiment,  on  Lexington  Alarm, 
1775  ;  First  Lieutenant  in  Captain  Elijah  Dwight's 
Company  of  Colonel  Woodbridge's  Regiment, 
1775  ;  Captain  of  Company  in  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Samuel  Williams's  Regiment,  1777  ;  Captain  of 
Company  in  Lieutenant  Colonel  Samuel  Williams's 
Regiment,  1777  ;  Captain  of  Company  in  Colonel 
Woodbridge's  Regiment,  1777  ;  Captain  in  Conti- 
nental Army,  1779. 
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1899.    GILBERT,    JOHN    HUMPHREY    GRENVILLE. 

Great-great-grandson  of  Captain  Joseph  Hooker 
(1 733-1 783),  Captain  in  Colonel  Ruggles  Wood- 
bridge's  Regiment,  on  Lexington  Alarm,  1775  ;  First 
Lieutenant  in  Captain  Elijah  Dwight's  Company, 
Colonel  Woodbridge's  Regiment,  1775  ;  Captain 
of  Company  in  Lieutenant  Colonel  Samuel  Will- 
iams's Regiment,  1777  ;  Captain  of  Company  in 
Colonel  Ruggles  Woodbridge's  Regiment,  1777; 
Captain  in  Continental  Army,  1779. 

1899.    GOODENOW,    FRANKLIN   BROWN 2596 

Great-grandson  of  John  Goodenow  (1751-1843),  Pri- 
vate in  Captain  Caleb  Moulton's  Company,  Colonel 
Thomas  Poor's  Regiment,  1778-79;  Sergeant  in 
Captain  Benjamin  Munroe's  Company,  Colonel 
Sprout's  Regiment. 

1897.    HEDGES,    SIDNEY   McDOWELL. 

Grandson  of  John  Kline  (1 762-1832),  Drummer  in 
Captain  Jacob  Winter's  Company,  Lieutenant 
Colonel  William  Bond's  First  Regiment,  Sussex 
County,  New  Jersey  Militia,  1777,  and  served  until 
close  of  the  war. 

1899.    HOAR,  GEORGE  FRISBIE,  LL.D.  (Life  Member). 

Grandson  of  Samuel  Hoar  (1 743-1832),  Second 
Lieutenant  in  Captain  William  Smith's  Company, 
Colonel  Abijah  Pierce's  Regiment,  1775  ;  Second 
Lieutenant  in  Captain  John  HartwelPs  Company, 
Colonel  Eleazer  Brooks's  Regiment,  at  Dorchester 
Heights ;  First  Lieutenant  in  the  Sixth  Company, 
Third  Middlesex  County  Regiment,  commissioned 
March  27,  1776;  Lieutenant  in  Captain  Samuel 
Farrar's  Company,  Colonel  Jonathan  Reed's  Regi- 
ment, at  Burgoyne's  surrender,  1777. 

Grandson  of  Roger  Sherman  (17 21-1793),  Signer  of 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  Member  of  Con- 
tinental Congress. 
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1897.    JOHNSON,    FRANK   MACKIE,    M.D 2404 

Great-grandson  of  Colonel  Obadiah  Johnson  (1736- 
1801),  Major  of  the  Third  Connecticut  Regiment, 
under  Colonel  Israel  Putnam,  station  during  siege 
of  Boston  at  Cambridge ;  engaged  at  Bunker  Hill ; 
in  1776,  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  Regiment  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Andrew  Ward,  station  at  New 
York,  near  Fort  Lee ;  took  part  in  the  battles  of 
Trenton  and  Princeton,  and  encamped  with  Wash- 
ington at  Morristown ;  appointed  Colonel  of  the 
Twenty-first  Regiment  of  Connecticut  Militia,  and 
later  Colonel  of  the  Twenty-fifth  in  1777. 

1899.    KENT,    DANIEL. 

Great-great-grandson  of  Asa  Baldwin  (1723-  ), 
Major  of  First  Worcester  County  Regiment,  com- 
missioned February  2,  1776,  and  mentioned  upon 
records  for  services  with  same  Regiment  in  1777, 
1778,  and  resigned  March  9,  1779. 

Great-grandson  of  Ebenezer  Kent  (17 45-1 806),  Cor- 
poral in  Captain  Seth  Washburn's  Company,  Col- 
onel Artemas  Ward's  Regiment,  at  Lexington 
Alarm,  1775;  Private  in  Captain  Loring  Lincoln's 
Company,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Flagg's  Regiment, 
1777;  Member  of  Committee  of  Safety,  town  of 
Leicester,  1782. 

Great-grandson  of  Samuel  Watson  (1749-18 18),  Ser- 
geant in  Captain  Seth  Washburn's  Company,  Col- 
onel Artemas  Ward's  Regiment,  at  Lexington 
Alarm,  1775;  Sergeant  in  Captain  Loring  Lin- 
coln's Company,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Flagg's  Regi- 
ment, 1777. 

1897.    LELAND,    FRANK   AUGUSTUS. 

Great-grandson  of  Moses  Leland  (1751-1835),  Private 
in  Captain  Henry  Leland's  Company,  Colonel  John 
Ballard's  Regiment,  at  Lexington  Alarm,  1775  ;  Pri- 
vate in  Captain  Joshua  Leland's  Company,  Colonel 
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Abner  Perry's  Regiment ;  Private  in  Captain  Daniel 
Eames's  Company,  Colonel  Benjamin  Hawes's 
Regiment;  Private  in  Captain  Abram  Batcheller's 
Company,  Colonel  Jonathan  Holman's  Regiment. 

1899.    MEARS,    HENRY   AUGUSTUS. 

Great-great-grandson  of  Lemuel  Robinson  (1736- 
1776),  Colonel  of  Suffolk  and  York  County  Regi- 
ment, 1776. 

1899.    OTIS,   JAMES    ORVILLE. 

Great-great-grandson  of  Elijah  Otis  (1 749-1838),  Pri- 
vate in  Benjamin  Titcomb's  Company,  Colonel 
Poor's  Regiment,  1775  ;  appears  on  list  of  men 
raised  for  Canada  expedition,  August,  1776. 

1898.  PAIGE,    MIRON    LESLIE. 

Great-great-grandson  of  Samuel  Perry  (1740-1816), 
Sergeant  in  Captain  Turner's  Company,  Colonel 
Anthony  Thomas's  Regiment,  on  Lexington  Alarm, 
1775  ;  Sergeant  in  Captain  Freedom  Chamberlain's 
Company,  March,  1776  ;  First  Lieutenant  Eleventh 
Company,  Plymouth  Regiment,  May,  1776;  Lieu- 
tenant in  Captain  I.  Bonney's  Company,  Colonel 
John  Cushing's  Regiment,  at  Rhode  Island,  Decem- 
ber, 1776  ;  Lieutenant  in  Captain  I.  Bonney's  Com- 
pany, Colonel  Sparhawk's  Regiment,  September, 
1778. 

1899.  PETTINGELL,    FRANK   HERVEY. 

Great-grandson  of  Josiah  Pettingell  (1753-  ),  Pri- 
vate in  Captain  Stephen  Kent's  Company  Mas- 
sachusetts Militia,  1775. 

1897.    RUSSELL,    THOMAS    HASTINGS,   2D. 

Great-great-great-grandson  of  Captain  Samuel  Hast- 
ings (1755-1823),  First  Lieutenant  in  Captain 
Joseph    Sargent's    Company,   Colonel    Sparhawk's 
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Regiment,  on  Lexington  Alarm,  1775  ;  Captain  of 
First  Company,  Second  Regiment,  Colonel  William 
Greenleaf,  1781. 
Great-great-grandson  of  Joseph  Sanford  (1761-  ), 
in  Captain  Zebedee  Redding's  Company,  Colonel 
Josiah  Whitney's  Regiment,  1776;  in  Captain 
Elijah  Walker's  Company,  Colonel  John  Hatha- 
way's  Regiment,  1777  ;  in  Zebedee  Redding's 
Company,  Colonel  Gamaliel  Bradford's  Regiment, 
1778-79. 

1899.    SOUTHGATE,    HUGH    MacLELLAN. 

Great-great-great-grandson  of  Joseph  McLellan  (1733- 
18 1 5),  Member  of  the  Committee  of  Correspond- 
ence and  Inspection  at  Falmouth,  1775  ;  and  Com- 
missary of  Supplies  in  the  Bragaduce  expedition  to 
Penobscot,  1779,  for  Captain  Peter  Warren's  Com- 
pany, Colonel  Jonathan  Mitchell's  Battalion. 

Great-great-grandson  of  Jacob  Foster  (173 2-1 798), 
Chaplain  of  Colonel  James  Scammon's  Regiment 
throughout  the  war. 

Great-great-grandson  of  Hugh  McLellan  (  ), 

Private  in  Captain  Warren's  Company,  afterward 
First  Corporal,  1779. 

1897.    STEVENS,    HORACE   HOLLY,  2D. 

Great-grandson  of  Samuel  Sprague  (  ),  Gun- 

ner in  Captain  Pierce's  Company,  Colonel  Richard 
Gridley's  Regiment  of  Continental  Artillery,  en- 
listed May  27,  1775  ;  Gunner  of  Captain  Thomas 
Pierce's  Company,  Colonel  Henry  Knox's  Regi- 
ment, Continental  Artillery;  Jan.  1,  1776,  pro- 
moted to  be  Sergeant,  and  served  through  the  year. 

1897.    STOCKWELL,    GEORGE   STEPHEN. 

Great-grandson  of  Nehemiah  Merritt  (1742-18 18), 
Private  in  Captain  William  Turner's  Company, 
Colonel    Thomas's    Regiment,    on    the    Lexington 
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Alarm,  1775  ;  m  Captain  William  Turner's  Com- 
pany, Colonel  John  Bailey's  Regiment,  1775  5  Cap- 
tain Hayward  Pierce's  Company,  Colonel  John 
Cushing's  Regiment,  Rhode  Island  Alarm,  1776; 
Second  Plymouth  County  Regiment,  marched  to 
Bristol. 
Great-great-grandson  of  Jonathan  Merritt  (1715- 
1789),  served  under  Field  Officers  of  First  Plym- 
outh County  Regiment,  1775-76;  in  Captain  Hay- 
ward  Pierce's  Company,  Colonel  Jeremiah  Hall's 
Regiment,  1777  ;  in  Captain  Joseph  Cliffs  Com- 
pany, Colonel  Josiah  Whitney's  Regiment,  1778. 

1897.    STONE,    WILLIAM    EBEN 2403 

Great-grandson  of  Silas  Stone  (17 28-1 7 7 7),  mustered 
in  Captain  Blodgett's  Company,  Colonel  Nathan 
Hale's  Regiment,  1777  ;  served  through  the  Bur- 
goyne  Campaign,  and  died  at  Lansingburg,  N.Y., 
October,  1777. 
Grandson  of  Silas  Stone,  Jr.  (17 5  5-1 8  20),  Private  in 
Captain  Bullard's  Company,  Colonel  Brewer's  Regi- 
ment, Prospect  Hill,  1775  ;  Fifer  in  Captain  A. 
Gardner's  Company,  Colonel  Brooks's  Regiment, 
1776  ;  Private  in  Captain  Nathaniel  Belcher's  Com- 
pany, Major-general  Hancock's  Regiment,  1779; 
Private  in  Captain  Joshua  Leland's  Company, 
Colonel  Abner  Perry's  Regiment,  on  Rhode  Island 
Alarm,  1780. 
Great-grandson  of  George  Barber  (1743-1832),  Pri- 
vate in  Captain  Joshua  Partridge's  Company, 
Colonel  John  Smith's  Regiment,  Lexington  Alarm, 
1775  ;  private  in  First  Med  way  Militia  Company, 

Great-grandson  of  Benjamin  Hawes  (1745-18 17), 
Corporal  in  Captain  Oliver  Clap's  Company, 
Colonel  Ephraim  Wheelock's  Regiment,  on  the 
Rhode  Island  Alarm,  1776. 

Great-great-grandson  of  Thomas  Jones  (1 729-1802), 
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Private  in  Captain  Joseph  LovelPs  Company, 
Fourth  Regiment,  on  the  Rhode  Island  Alarm, 
1776;  in  Continental  Army  from  the  County  of 
Suffolk,  town  of  Medway,  for  three  years. 

1898.  TAYLOR,    FREDERICK   WINTHROP. 

Great-great-great-grandson   of  Henry  Morrill  ( 

),  Captain,  in  Colonel  Caleb  Cushing's  Regi- 
ment at  Lexington  Alarm ;  Lieutenant  Colonel  of 
Colonel  John  Titcomb's  Second  Essex  County 
Regiment,  1776;  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  Colonel 
Jacob  Gerrishe's  Regiment,  January,  1778  ;  elected 
Colonel  of  the  Second  Essex  County  Regiment, 
March  13,  1778. 

1899.  THAYER,    CHARLES    IRVING. 

Great- great-grandson  of  Jonathan  Thayer  (1725- 
1805),  Member  of  Committee  of  Safety,  1777, 
1778,  1 78 1  ;  Captain  of  Militia  Company  from 
Braintree,  1778. 

Great-grandson  of  Abner  Craft  (17  40-1 8 10),  Captain 
Twenty-fifth  Regiment,  Colonel  Thomas  Gardner, 
at  Lexington  Alarm,  1775,  also  at  Bunker  Hill; 
Adjutant^of  same  Regiment,  1776. 

1897.    TORREY,    HARRY   BOWEN. 

Great-great-grandson  of  George  Howard  (1760-183 1), 
Private  in  Captain  Lothrop's  Company,  Colonel 
Bailey's  Regiment,  August,  1775  ;  Corporal  in 
Captain  Daniel  Lothrop's  Company,  General 
Thomas's  Regiment,  October,  1775. 

1897.    WALWORTH,    ARTHUR    CLARENCE. 

Great-grandson  of  Captain  Charles  Walworth  (1745- 

1782),  Captain  in  Revolutionary  War. 
Great-great-grandson  of  Major  Aaron  Guild  (1728- 

18 18);    Committee  of   Safety,   1774,  and   Muster- 
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master,  1775,  at  Lexington  Alarm;  raised  a  com- 
pany for  Revolutionary  War ;  Committee  of  Safety, 
1780,  1781. 
Great-grandson  of  Jacob  Guild  (1 760-1839),  Private 
in  Captain  Ebenezer  Battle's  Company,  Colonel 
William  Mcintosh's  Regiment,  1776;  Private  in 
Captain  Aaron  Smith's  Company,  Colonel  Benja- 
min Gill's  Regiment,  1777. 

1899.    WELLS,    WELLINGTON. 

Great-grandson  of  Thaddeus  Wellington  (1758-1816), 
Private,  on  Lexington  Alarm,  April  19,  1775,  Cap- 
tain Pierce's  Company,  Colonel  Thomas  Gardner's 
Regiment,  Massachusetts  Militia;  enlisted  in  Cap- 
tain Isaac  Gray's  Company,  Colonel  Brewer's 
Regiment,  from  May  to  December  31,  1775. 

1897.    WESTFALL,    JOHN    HENRY,    U.S.N,  (retired). 

Great-great-grandson  of  John  Eaton  (1745-  ),  Pri- 
vate in  Captain  Isaac  Sirgeant's  Company,  1776; 
in  Major  Backus's  Regiment,  Light  Horse,  Sep- 
tember 7  to  November  2,  1776. 

1899.    WINGATE,   JAMES    IRISH. 

Great-grandson  of  James  Irish,  Jr.  (1736-18 16), 
Private  in  Captain  Williams's  Company  from  Gor- 
ham,  Me.,  from  May  to  October,  1775  '■>  marched 
at  Lexington" Alarm. 

1899.    WISWELL,    DEXTER   BANCROFT. 

Great-great-grandson  of  Jonathan  Burton  (17  41-18 11), 
Orderly  Sergeant  in  Captain  Benjamin  Taylor's 
Company,  New  Hampshire  Militia,  1775-76;  Lieu- 
tenant in  Captain  William  Barron's  Company, 
Colonel  Isaac  Wyman's  Regiment,  1776;  Ensign, 
Captain  Benjamin  Mann's  Company,  Colonel 
Nichols's  Regiment,   1780. 
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1897.    WOODS,    EDWIN   HUTTON. 

Great-grandson  of  Nathan  Fessenden  (17 49-1 797), 
Private  in  Captain  John  Parker's  Company,  Lex- 
ington, 1775. 

1897.    WOODS,    FRANK   FORREST. 

Great-grandson  of  Solomon  Adams  (1758-1833),  Pri- 
vate in  Captain  James  Varnum's  Company,  Colonel 
Michael  Jackson's  8th  Massachusetts  Regiment, 
1777-1780. 

1899.    YOUNG,    DORIS    ALVERTO. 

Great-grandson  of  Comfort  Martin  (1755-182 6),  Pri- 
vate in  Captain  Stephen  Richardson's  Company  at 
Lexington  Alarm,  1775  '■>  Private  in  Captain  Caleb 
Richardson's  Company,  Colonel  Timothy  Walker's 
Regiment,  1775. 
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1894.  ASHLEY,    HENRY   WOODRUFF. 

Great-grandson  of  Lieutenant  David  Ashley  (1735— 
18 13),  Second  Lieutenant  in  Captain  John  Mor- 
gan's Company,  Colonel  Moseley's  Regiment, 
1777  ;  Lieutenant  in  Captain  Levi  Ely's  Company, 
Colonel  John  Moseley's  Regiment,  1777. 

1893.    BARKER,    ORVILLE   ANSON 1379 

Great-great-grandson  of  Jesse  Barker  (  -1778), 
Private  in  Captain  Edward  Seagrave's  Company, 
Colonel  Joseph's  Read's  Regiment,  1775  ;  later 
joined  Colonel  John  Bailey's  Regiment,  and  died 
in  service  October  8,  1778. 

1895.  BLISS,    ELIAS   JAMES 1934 

Great-grandson  of  Elias  Bliss  (1 733-1805),  Captain 
in  Colonel  Ledyard's  Regiment,  Connecticut  troops. 

1891.  CAPELL,    WILLIAM    CURTIS 1178 

Great-grandson  of  William  Tarbell  (1746-  ),  Pri- 
vate in  Captain  J.  Hosley's  Company,  Colonel  Jon- 
athan Reed's  Regiment,  1777. 

1892.  FRENCH,    CHARLES    ELWELL. 

Great-great-great-grandson  of  Joshua  French  (1734- 
17  91),  Private  in  Captain  Seth  Turner's  Company, 
Colonel  Benjamin  Lincoln's  Regiment,  on  Lexing- 
ton Alarm,  1775. 
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1894.    HOBBS,    FRANKLIN   WARREN. 

Great-great-great-grandson  of  James  Miller  (1709- 
1775),  one  of  the  Minute-men  of  the  town  of  Som- 
erville,  and  was  slain  by  the  British  April  19,  1775. 

1892.    HODGES,    WALTER   WHITMAN 939 

Great-great-grandson    of    Nathaniel    Bishop   ( 

),  Lieutenant  in  Colonel  Daggett's  Regiment, 
at  Lexington,  1775;  Lieutenant  in  Captain  Elisha 
May's  Company,  in  New  York,  1776;  Lieutenant 
in  Captain  John  Daggett's  Regiment,  December, 
1777,  and  January,  1778;  Lieutenant  in  Isaac 
Dean's  Regiment,   1780. 

1896.  MOORE,  DWIGHT  (Transferred  to  New  York 
Society,  January,  1899). 
Great-grandson  of  Ezekiel  Moore  (1 763-1840),  Pri- 
vate in  Captain  Benjamin  Sias's  Company  at  the 
Forts  in  Piscataqua  Harbor,  1779  ;  Private  in  Cap- 
tain Ebenezer  Webster's  Company,  Colonel  Moses 
Nichols's  Regiment,  New  Hampshire  Militia ; 
served  in  Continental  Army  at  West  Point  from 
July  to  October,  1780. 

1896.  ODIORNE,  JOHN  LIVERMORE  (Died  March  30, 
1899). 

Great-great-grandson  of  Thomas  Odiorne  (1733- 
18 19),  Member  of  New  Hampshire  General  Court 
from  Exeter,  1777-78;  Member  of  Committee  of 
Safety  for  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  1777-78. 

Great-great-grandson  of  William  Cunningham  (1748- 
1794),  Captain  in  Ward  No.  4  Company,  Colonel 
Henry  Bromneld's  (Boston)  Regiment,  1776;  Pri- 
vate in  General  John  Hancock's  (Independent  Bos- 
ton) Company,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Henry  Jackson,  1777. 
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1 89 1.    PAGE,    WALTER   GILMAN. 

Great-great-grandson  of  James  Paige  (1735-18 17), 
Private  in  Captain  Simeon  Hazeltine's  Company, 
at  Lexington  Alarm,  April  19,  1775,  from  Hard- 
wick. 

1894.  PUTNAM,    JOHN   JAY,  Rev. 

Grandson  of  Stephen  Putnam  (17 28-1803),  Private 
in  Captain  Elisha  Whitcomb's  Company,  Colonel 
Timothy  Bedel's  Regiment  of  Volunteers  raised 
by  Congress  for  an  expedition  against  Canada, 
1777-78. 

1896.    PUTNAM,    JOHN    PARKHURST,  Rev. 

Great-grandson  of  Stephen  Putnam  (1728-1803),  Pri- 
vate in  Captain  Elisha  Whitcomb's  Company, 
Colonel  Timothy  Bedel's  Regiment  of  Volunteers 
raised  by  Congress  for  an  expedition  against  Can- 
ada, 1777-78. 

1893.  RUGGLES,    HENRY    STODDARD 1279 

Great-grandson  of  Phineas  Kingsley  (1750-1825), 
Private  ten  days  in  1780  in  Captain  Williams's 
Company,  Colonel  Eben  Allen's  Regiment;  two 
days  in  1780  under  Ensign  Isaac  Cushman  to  Fort 
Vengeance. 

1895.  RYDER,    CHARLES    CHRISTOPHER. 

Great-great-grandson  of  Asa  Dyer  (1 739-1831),  Lieu- 
tenant in  Captain  Jacob  Gould's  Company,  Colonel 
Greaton's  Thirty-sixth  Regiment  of  foot. 

1894.  SOULE,    FREDERIC   WILLIAM 1714 

Great-great-great-grandson  of  Captain  William  Cham- 
berlain (1725-1815),  Member  of  Committee  of  Cor- 
respondence, Rochester,  N.H.,  1775. 

Great-great-grandson  of  Isaac  Soule  (1732-1808),  Pri- 
vate   in    Captain   Lieutenant    Jonah   Washburn's 
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Company,  Colonel  Ebenezer  Sprout's  Regiment,  on 
the  Rhode  Island  Alarm,  1776;  Private  in  Cap- 
tain Nathaniel  Woods's  Company,  Colonel  Ebene- 
zer Sprout's  Regiment,  1778. 

1894.  TRASK,    JOHN    LOW    ROGERS,    Rev. 

Great-grandson  of  Phineas  Hovey  (  ),  Pri- 

vate in  Captain  Peter  Shaw's  Company,  from  Bev- 
erly, Mass.,  April  19,  1775. 

Grandson  of  William  Rogers  (1758-1832),  Private  in 
Captain  Benjamin  Gates's  Company,  Colonel  Rufus 
Putnam's  Fifth  Regiment,  Coast  Line,  March  4, 
1777,  to  December  31,  1779. 

Great-grandson  of  John  Low  (17 28-1 796),  Lieutenant 
Colonel  of  Militia,  1775  ;  later  made  Colonel  in 
1776. 

1895.  WILLIAMS,    FRANKLIN    DELANO. 

Great-grandson  Gideon  Williams  (1 746-1830),  Second 
Lieutenant  in  the  Seventh  Company,  Captain  Jo- 
siah  King,  Third  Bristol  County  Regiment,  Massa- 
chusetts Militia,  1776;  Lieutenant  in  Captain 
Josiah  King's  Company,  Colonel  George  Williams's 
Regiment,  Massachusetts  Militia ;  Lieutenant  in 
Captain  Josiah  King's  Company,  Colonel  Mitchell's 
Bristol  County  Regiment  of  Massachusetts,  1780. 
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OF 


NEW    MEMBERS   ADMITTED,  AND  OF  SUPPLEMENTARY 

RECORDS    OF   OLD    MEMBERS    FILED,    SINCE 

REGISTER   OF    1897. 


Adams,  Solomon  (1758-1833). 
Frank  Forrest  Woods. 

Ashley,  David  (1735-1813). 
Henry  Woodruff  Ashley. 

Baldwin,  Asa  (1723-        ). 
Daniel  Kent. 

Barber,  George  (1 743-1832). 

William  Eben  Stone. 
Barker,  Jesse  (        -1778). 

Orville  Anson  Barker. 

Barns,  Richard  (1747-        ). 
Frederic  Parker  Barnes. 

Bartlett,  Josiah  (i 759-1 820). 
David  Dana  Bartlett. 

Bishop,  Nathaniel  (  ). 

Walter  Whitman  Hodges. 
Bliss,  Elias  (1733-1805). 

Elias  James  Bliss. 
Burton,  Jonathan  (1741-1811). 

Dexter  Bancroft  Wis  well. 

Chamberlain,     William    (1725- 
1815). 
Frederic  William  Soule. 


Conant,  John  (1 742-1 798). 
Charles  Perkins  Conant. 

Converse,  Pain  (1739-        )■ 
Howard  Pendleton  Converse. 

Craft,  Abner  (1740-18 10). 
Charles  Irving  Thayer. 

Crandon,  Thomas  (1728-1821). 
Edwin  Sanford  Crandon. 

Cunningham,      William     (i  748- 

1794). 
John  Livermore  Odiorne. 

Dean,  Asahel  (        -1829). 
Paul  Dean. 

De  Carteret,  John  (1 745-1821). 
James  Bruerton. 

Dyer,  Asa  (1 739-1831). 
Frank  Dupee. 
Charles  Christopher  Ryder. 

Eastwick,  John  (  ). 

Charles  Henry  Eastwick. 

Eaton,  John  (1745-        )• 
John  Henry  Westfall. 
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Faunce,  Thomas  (i  745-1825). 
Edwin  Sanford  Crandon. 

Felt,  Joshua  (1751-1822). 
David  Osceola  Felt. 

Ferris,  Seth  (1 756-1 789). 
Alexander  Marsh  Ferris. 

Fessenden,  Nathan  (1 749-1 797). 
Edwin  Hutton  Woods. 

POSTER,  Asa  (1710-1 787). 

John  Roy  Foster. 
Foster,  Jacob  (1 732-1798). 

Hugh  MacLellan  Southgate. 

French,  Joshua  (1 734-1 791). 
Charles  El  well  French. 

Goodenow,  John  (1 751-1843). 
Franklin  Brown  Goodenow. 

Gray,  George  (1 725-1800). 
Charles  Henry  Eastwick. 

Guild,  Aaron  (1 728-1 818). 
Arthur  Clarence  Walworth. 

Guild,  Jacob  (1 760-1839). 
Arthur  Clarence  Walworth. 

Hastings,  Samuel  (1 755-1 823). 
Thomas  Hastings  Russell,  2d. 

Hawes,  Benjamin  (1 745-181 7). 

William  Eben  Stone. 
Hoar,  Samuel  (i  743-1832). 

George  Frisbie  Hoar. 
Hooker,  Joseph  (i  733-1 783). 

Edward  Hooker  Gilbert. 

John  Humphrey  Grenville  Gilbert. 

Hovey,  Phineas. 

John  Low  Rogers  Trask. 


How,  John  (1741-1818). 
Clarence  Vose  Burrage. 

Howard,  George  (1 760-1 831). 
Harry  Bowen  Torrey. 

Irish,  James  Jr.  (1736-1816). 
t  James  Irish  Wingate, 

Jewett,  Stephen  Jr.  (1 753-1829). 
Henry  Kittredge  Gates. 

Johnson,  Obadiah  (1 736-1801). 
Frank  Mackie  Johnson. 

Jones,  Thomas  (1 729-1 802). 
William  Eben  Stone. 

Kent  Ebenezer  (1 745-1806). 
Daniel  Kent. 

Kingsley,  Phineas  (1 750-1825). 
Henry  Stoddard  Ruggles. 

Kline,  John  (1 762-1832). 
Sidney  McDowell  Hedges. 

Kucher,  Christopher  (  ). 

Charles  Henry  Eastwick. 

Leland,  Moses  (i  751—1835). 
Frank  Augustus  Leland. 

Low,  John  (1 728-1 796). 
John  Low  Rogers  Trask. 

McLellan,  Hugh  (  ). 

Hugh  MacLellan  Southgate. 

McLellan,  Joseph  (1 733-181 5). 
Hugh  MacLellan  Southgate. 

Martin,  Comfort  (1 755-1826). 
Doris  Alverto  Young. 

Merritt,  Jonathan  (171 5-1789). 
George  Stephen  Stockwell. 
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Merritt,  Nehemiah  (i  742-1818). 
George  Stephen  Stockwell. 

Miller,  James  (1 709-1 775). 
Franklin  Warren  Hobbs. 

Moore,  Ezekiel  (1 763-1 840). 
Dwight  Moore. 

Morrill,  Henry  (  ). 

Frederick  Winthrop  Taylor. 

Odiorne,  Thomas  (1733-18 19). 
John  Livermore  Odiorne. 

Otis,  Elijah  (1 749-1 838). 
James  Orville  Otis. 

Paige,  James  (1 735-181 7). 
Walter  Gilman  Page. 

Perry,  Samuel  (1740-18 16). 
Miron  Leslie  Paige. 

Pettingell,  Josiah  (1753-        ). 
Frank  Hervey  Pettingell. 

Pulsifer,  Ebenezer  (1750-        ). 
Paul  Dean. 

Putnam,  Stephen  (1 728-1803). 
John  Jay  Putnam. 
John  Parkhurst  Putnam. 

Robinson,  Lemuel  (i  736-1 776). 
Henry  Augustus  Mears. 

Rogers,  William  (1 758-1832). 
John  Low  Rogers  Trask. 

Sanford,  Joseph  (1761-        ). 
Thomas  Hastings  Russell,  2d. 


Sherman,  Roger  (1 721 
George  Frisbie  Hoar. 


1793). 


Simmons,  Lemuel  (i 749-1825). 
Edwin  Sanford  Crandon. 

Soule,  Isaac  (1 732-1 808). 
Frederic  William  Soule. 

Sprague,  Samuel  (  ). 

Horace  Holly  Stevens,  2d. 

Stone,  Silas  (1 728-1 777). 
William  Eben  Stone. 

Stone,  Silas,  Jr.  (1 755-1820). 
William  Eben  Stone. 

Tarbell,  William  (1746-        ). 
William  Curtis  Capell. 

Thayer,  Jonathan  (1 725-1805). 
Charles  Irving  Thayer. 

Vose,  George  (1 754-1 798). 
Clarence  Vose  Burrage. 

Walworth,  Charles  (1 745-1 782). 
Arthur  Clarence  Walworth. 

Watson,  Samuel  (1749-18 18). 
Daniel  Kent. 

Wellington    Thaddeus    (1758- 
1816). 
Wellington  Wells. 

Williams,  Gideon  (1 746-1 830). 
Franklin  Delano  Williams. 


* 
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By  the  Historian. 


CLEMENT    KELSEY   FAY. 

Clement  Kelsey  Fay,  son  of  Harrison  and  Sarah  Pierce 
(Kelsey)  Fay,  was  born  in  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  Novem- 
ber 17,  1845,  and  died  there,  in  the  family  residence  on  Linden 
Place,  March  15,  1898.  He  was  elected  Vice-President  of  the 
Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  1894,  and  President  at  the  An- 
nual Meeting  of  1896,  to  succeed  our  first  President,  Colonel 
William  Leverett  Chase.  He  held  the  latter  office  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 

Mr.  Fay  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
town,  where  he  continued  to  reside  all  his  life,  and  entered 
Harvard  College  in  1863.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Chris- 
tian Brethren,  the  Institute  of  1770,  the  Hasty  Pudding  Club, 
and  the  Harvard  Glee  Club.  He  was  Odist  of  the  Sophomore 
Class  Supper,  and  Class  Chorister  on  Class  Day.  He  studied 
law  in  Boston  after  graduation,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Suffolk 
Bar  in  1869,  practising  his  profession  in  that  city  until  his 
death.  During  the  long  agitation  over  the  question  of  demol- 
ishing or  preserving  the  "  Bulfinch  front  "  of  the  renovated 
State  House,  he  was  an  ardent  defender  of  it,  and  contributed 
not  a  little  to  its  final  preservation.  In  1885  and  1886  he  was 
sent  to  the  General  Court  as  Representative  from  Brookline  ; 
and  he  served  at  one  time  as  Commissioner  of  Prisons.  He 
was  also  trustee  and  vice-president  of  the  Brookline  Savings 
Bank,  trustee  of   the   Episcopal    Theological  School  at   Cam- 
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bridge,  and  warden  for  many  years  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  which 
was  built  largely  through  his  father's  liberality,  and  in  which 
he  was  organist  from  1863  to  1896,  serving  wholly  without 
compensation. 

For  music  Mr.  Fay  had  a  positive  genius.  After  a  single 
hearing  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  beautiful  opera  of  "  Iolanthe," 
the  writer  listened  to  him  in  his  own  home  for  a  couple  of 
hours,  while  he  reproduced  the  whole  at  the  piano,  without 
notes,  yet  with  a  fidelity  to  the  original  and  a  delicacy  of  ren- 
dering which  were  little  short  of  miraculous.  He  seemed  to  be 
himself  the  very  soul  of  harmony  and  melody  combined.  It 
was  a  wonderful  performance. 

With  a  keen  sense  of  wit  and  humor,  abundance  of  anecdote, 
charming  manners,  and  a  courtliness  of  bearing  which  was  ex- 
pression of  a  most  kindly  and  lovable  nature,  Mr.  Fay  was  a 
delightful  companion,  and  made  friends  wherever  he  went. 
He  was  never  married. 


GEORGE  SILSBEE    HALE. 

George  Silsbee  Hale,  son  of  Salma  and  Sarah  (King) 
Hale,  was  born  in  Keene,  New  Hampshire,  September  24, 
1825,  and  died  at  his  summer  residence  at  Schooner  Head, 
Mount  Desert  Island,  July  27,  1897.  He  was  elected  Vice- 
President  of  this  Society  in  1896,  and  re-elected  a  few  months 
before  his  death. 

Mr.  Hale  spent  his  early  life  in  Keene.  In  1839  he  entered 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  and  in  1840  was  admitted  to  Har- 
vard College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1844.  His  college 
rank  was  high,  sufficiently  so  to  make  him  a  member  of  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Society.  In  1885  he  received  from  Dartmouth 
College  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

Admitted  to  the  Suffolk  Bar  in  1850,  he  practised  law  in 
Boston  till  his  death.  He  was  solicitor  of  the  Boston  &  Al- 
bany Railroad  for  many  years,  besides  being  an  officer  in  many 
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public  institutions,  such  as  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital, Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  Perkins  Institution  and  School 
for  the  Blind,  Children's  Aid  Society,  American  Unitarian  As- 
sociation, and  Massachusetts  Reform  Club,  of  which  latter  two 
he  was  president.  For  two  years  he  was  president  of  the  Com- 
mon Council,  and  for  six  years  overseer  of  the  poor  in  the  city 
of  Boston.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Histor- 
ical Society,  the  Colonial  Society,  and  numerous  other  associa- 
tions. As  a  presiding  officer,  he  was  witty  and  eloquent,  never 
dry.  In  every  good  cause  he  was  interested  and  active,  and 
made  his  name  synonymous  with  good  citizenship.  No  man 
stood  higher  than  Mr.  Hale  in  the  esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
or  has  left  a  purer  reputation  behind  him. 

He  married,  November  25,  1868,  Ellen,  daughter  of  John 
Sever  and  widow  of  the  Rev.  Theodore  Tebbetts,  and  left  two 
sons,  both  graduates  of  Harvard. 


WILBUR    HENRY    LANSIL. 

Wilbur   Henry   Lansil,   son   of    Asa   P.   and   Betsey   T. 

(Grout)  Lansil,  was  born  at  Bangor,  Maine,  February  24,  1855, 
and  died  at  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  June  27,  1897. 

He  received  his  early  education  in  the  city  of  Bangor.  In 
1872  he  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  entered  the  employ  of 
Lewis  Coleman  &  Company,  on  Chauncy  Street.  Here  he 
remained  twelve  years.  Having,  however,  a  strong  desire  to 
become  an  artist,  he  sailed  for  Europe  with  his  brother,  Walter 
F.  Lansil,  August  15,  1884.  He  went  to  Paris,  and  afterwards 
to  Holland,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  cattle- 
painting.  He  also  visited  Venice,  where  he  made  several 
studies,  and  then  returned  to  Paris,  taking  up  his  work  under 
some  of  the  best  painters  in  his  chosen  branch  of  art. 

Returning  to  his  native  country,  he  settled  in  Dorchester. 
Here  he  had  a  studio  of  his  own,  and  kept  a  herd  of  fine 
cattle  for  models.     Early  morning  and  late  evening  found  him 
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diligently  at  work  among  them  ;  and  he  had  already  laid  the 
foundations  of  a  successful  career  by  his  patience,  industry, 
and  steadfast  devotion  to  his  profession,  when  he  was  stricken 
down  by  consumption. 

Mr.  Lansil  was  of  a  quiet  and  modest,  yet  genial  and  affec- 
tionate disposition,  and  speedily  endeared  himself  to  all  who 
knew  him.  Many  of  his  works  are  owned  in  Boston  and  its 
vicinity.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Boston  Art  Club,  and  ex- 
hibited pictures  under  its  auspices,  besides  sending  contribu- 
tions to  various  other  exhibitions  throughout  the  country.  He 
was  never  married. 


FRANK   TORREY    ROBINSON. 

Frank  Torrey  Robinson,  son  of  Edward  R.  and  Nancy 
Lee  (Tuck)  Robinson,  was  born  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  July 
16,  1845,  and  died  at  Roxbury,  June  3,  1898. 

He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Charlestown.  In 
1 861  he  enlisted  in  the  Fifth  Massachusetts  Regiment,  Volun- 
teer Infantry,  and  served  over  a  year  in  the  North  Carolina 
and  Virginia  campaigns.  He  was  with  his  regiment  in  the 
battles  of  Goldsboro,  Kinston,  Whitehall,  and  Gum  Swamp. 
On  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  enlistment,  he  returned  to 
Boston,  entered  the  office  of  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  and 
a  year  later  went  to  Spear's  Commercial  College.  Book-keeper 
for  a  while,  he  soon  engaged  in  journalism.  From  1875  to 
1883  he  was  editor  of  the  Boston  Sunday  Times.  For  three 
years  he  was  art  director  of  the  New  England  Manufacturers' 
Institute.  To  various  newspapers  he  contributed  art  criticisms, 
and  became  editor  of  an  art  periodical  in  Boston,  1886-88. 
He  was  author  of  "  The  History  of  the  Fifth  Regiment  M.  V. 
M.,"  "  Quaint  New  England,"  and  "  Living  New  England 
Artists."  For  several  years  he  was  literary  curator  of  the 
Metropolitan  Art  Museum  of  New  York,  and  gained  the  friend- 
ship of   its   director,  General    Di    Cesnola.     The   pictures   of 
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English  and  French  modern  schools  exhibited  in  the  Jordan 
Art  Gallery,  in  1897,  were  selected  by  him  during  the  previous 
summer  in  London  and  Paris. 

Mr.  Robinson  was  married  to  Mary  Jane  Tufts  in  Somerville, 
November  1,  1871,  and  she  and  three  children  survive  him. 


ELISHA  HERMANN  SHAW. 

Elisha  Hermann  Shaw,  son  of  Elisha  and  Mercy  Maria 
(Lincoln)  Shaw,  was  born  in  Chelmsford,  Massachusetts,  Sep- 
tember 29,  1847,  and  died  there  November  24,  1898. 

He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Chelmsford  and 
Lowell,  and  in  Comer's  Commercial  College,  Boston.  He  went 
into  business  in  his  native  town,  and  was  postmaster  there  for 
twenty-five  years.  In  1884  he  was  a  member  of  the  Massachu- 
setts House  of  Representatives,  and  in  1893  a  member  of  the 
Senate.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Governor's  Council,  serving  his  second  term.  In  1877  he  en- 
listed in  the  State  militia  as  cavalryman,  and  rose  by  steady 
attention  to  his  duties,  through  all  the  subordinate  grades,  to 
the  rank  of  Captain  in  1894. 

Mr.  Shaw  married,  March  4,  1869,  Abigail  J.  Tuck,  who  died 
the  following  year.  He  married  Harriet  E.  Evans,  December 
26,  1872,  who  survives  him.  He  left  four  children,  two  sons 
and  two  daughters. 


ELIJAH  ADAMS  MORSE. 

Elijah  Adams  Morse,  son  of  the  Rev.  Abner  Morse,  of 
Medway,  Massachusetts,  and  Hannah  Peck  (Adams)  Morse, 
was  born  at  South  Bend,  Indiana,  May  25,  1844,  and  died  at 
his  home  in  Canton,  Massachusetts,  June  5,  1898. 

The  Morse  family  returned  from  Indiana  to  Massachusetts 
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in  1855,  and  young  Morse  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  Sherborn  and  Holliston,  the  Boylston  School  in  Boston,  and 
the  Onondaga  Academy  near  Syracuse,  New  York.  In  1863 
he  enlisted  in  the  Fourth  Regiment  of  Massachusetts  Volun- 
teers, was  three  months  with  General  Butler  in  Virginia  and 
nine  months  with  General  Banks  in  Louisiana. 

The  life-object  of  Mr.  Morse  was  to  amass  a  fortune  and 
attain  distinction  among  his  fellow-men.  In  this  he  succeeded. 
The  foundation  of  his  fortune  he  owed  to  Dr.  Charles  T.  Jack- 
son, of  Boston,  the  true  discoverer  of  etherization,  though  others 
have  unjustly  claimed  that  great  glory.  Dr.  Jackson  was  a 
friend  of  the  father,  and  gave  to  Elijah,  when  only  fifteen  years 
old,  the  recipe  for  making  the  "  Rising  Sun  Stove  Polish." 
Elijah  bought  five  dollars'  worth  of  the  materials,  made  a  lot  of 
the  polish  in  a  hand  mould,  dried  it  on  the  stove,  packed  it  in 
a  carpet-bag,  and  with  his  brother  peddled  it  in  his  school  vaca- 
tions. On  his  return  from  the  army,  he  and  his  brother  man- 
aged a  large  manufactory  of  the  polish  in  Canton  until  Septem- 
ber 1,  1888,  when  the  brother  retired  from  the  firm  and  left  the 
sole  management  to  Mr.  Morse.  Both  of  them  became  rich  in 
this  business. 

In  1876  Mr.  Morse  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Legislature.  In  1886  and  1887  he  was  elected  a  State 
Senator,  and  in  1888  a  member  of  the  Governor's  Council.  In 
the  latter  year  he  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress,  and 
continued  to  serve  until   1896,  when  he  declined  a  re-election. 

As  a  legislator,  he  zealously  promoted  such  measures  as  he 
deemed  reformatory  and  humanitarian.  As  a  large  employer 
of  labor,  he  was  generous  and  philanthropic.  As  a  public 
speaker,  he  was  fluent,  rhetorical,  and  popular.  As  a  citizen, 
he  was  patriotic  and  liberal  in  his  gifts  for  public  objects.  He 
was  intensely  interested  in  the  Republican  party  in  politics 
and  the  Orthodox  Congregational  denomination  in  religion. 

He  married,  January  1,  1868,  Felicia  Vining,  of  Holbrook, 
who  survives  him  with  three  sons. 
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PRENTISS    WEBSTER. 

Prentiss  Webster,  son  of  William  Prentiss  and  Susan 
(Hildreth)  Webster,  was  born  in  Lowell,  May  24,  185 1,  and 
died  there,  October  26,  1898. 

In  1856  he  entered  the  Varnum  School,  Lowell,  and  in  1869 
was  graduated  from  the  Lowell  High  School.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  examined  for  admission  to  Harvard  College  ;  but, 
his  father  having  been  appointed  Consul-general  in  Germany, 
he  went  there  and  remained  eight  years.  From  1869  to  1873 
he  studied  at  the  universities  of  Strassburg  and  Heidelberg, 
receiving  from  the  latter  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Law.  In 
1873  ne  was  appointed  United  States  Consul  in  Mainz,  and 
held  this  office  till  1877,  when,  his  father  having  died  at  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main,  he  returned  to  Lowell. 

In  1877  he  became  a  law  student  in  Boston  University  and 
in  the  office  of  Hon.  Henry  W.  Paine.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  Suffolk  Bar  in  1880,  and  in  1881  became  associated  in  the 
practice  of  law  with  General  Butler,  with  whom  he  remained 
till  the  latter's  death  in  1893.  In  1894  he  gave  up  his  Boston 
office  and  established  a  law  office  in  Lowell,  with  a  practice 
constantly  growing  until  his  sudden  death. 

Mr.  Webster  attained  a  high  reputation  as  a  law  writer.  A 
magazine  article  of  his,  entitled  "  Acquisition  of  Citizenship 
and  Application  to  the  Case  of  Chin  King,"  was  so  well  re- 
ceived that  it  led  to  the  publication,  in  1 891,  of  his  "  Treatise 
on  the  Law  of  Citizenship  in  the  United  States."  This  was 
followed  by  another  book,  "  Law  of  Naturalization  in  the 
United  States  of  America,"  which  "was  translated  into  German, 
French,  and  Italian,  and  found  very  useful  in  our  foreign  con- 
sulates. In  1894  he  published  "  One  Branch  of  the  Webster 
Family."  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  left  in  manuscript  a 
couple  of  unpublished  novels.  He  was  not  an  office-seeker, 
and  held  no  office  higher  than  that  of  Secretary  of  the  City 
Hall  Commission,  but  he  was  deeply  interested  in  national 
questions. 
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In  character,  Mr.  Webster  was  able,  industrious,  cheerful, 
witty,  and  social,  a  good  friend,  and  devoted  to  his  home,  which 
was  an  exceptionally  happy  one.  On  December  12,  1877,  in 
East  Greenwich,  Long  Island,  he  married  Sarah  Maria  Burlin- 
game,  daughter  of  Colonel  Stephen  and  Elsie  Maria  (Tilling- 
hast)  Burlingame,  and  a  lineal  descendant  of  Roger  Williams. 
Of  their  five  children,  three  daughters,  besides  their  mother, 
survive  him ;  the  only  son  died  an  infant. 


ARTHUR   MELLEN    FORRISTALL. 

Arthur  Mellen  Forristall,  son  of  George  W.  and  Mary 
E.  (Crocker)  Forristall,  was  born  in  Boston,  March  27,  1867, 
and  died  in  Newton  Highlands,  June  5,  1898.  He  was  educated 
in  the  Dwight  Grammar,  Chauncy  Hall,  and  Berkeley  Private 
Schools.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  for  three  years,  but  was  not  graduated  on 
account  of  illness.  He  engaged  in  the  insurance  business,  and 
later  became  interested  in  several  trust  estates  as  administra- 
tor and  trustee. 


CYRUS    ANDREW    PAGE. 

Cyrus  Andrew  Page,  son  of  Cyrus  and  Susan  Elvira  (Hall) 

Page,  was  born  in  Bedford,  Massachusetts, ,  1845,  and 

died  in  Boston,  May  10,  1898. 

He  was  educated  in  the  Boston  public  schools,  receiving  a 
Franklin  medal  at  the  Quincy  School  in  1862.  For  two  years 
he  was  in  the  employ  of  Allen,  Lane  &  Co.  In  1864  he  en- 
listed in  the  Fifth  Massachusetts  Regiment,  and  served  till  it 
was  mustered  out  of  the  service,  when  he  re-entered  business 
in  Boston.  From  1872  to  1875,  inclusive,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Common  Council,  and  most  of  that  time  a  member  of  the 


Board  of  Directors  of  Public  Institutions.  From  1874  to  1884 
he  was  business  manager  and  treasurer  of  the  Boston  Museum, 
which  position  he  resigned  to  take  charge  of  the  Boston 
Beacon,  founded  by  him  in  1883.  In  1894  he  was  appointed 
Assistant  Adjutant,  with  the  rank  of  Colonel,  on  the  staff  of 
Governor  Greenhalge,  on  whose  death  he  resigned,  and  after- 
wards gave  his  whole  time  to  the  Beacon.  He  left  a  wife  and 
two  children. 


JOHN    LIVERMORE    ODIORNE. 

John  Livermore  Odiorne,  son  of  Frederic  and  Emma 
(Livermore)  Odiorne,  was  born  in  Cambridge,  December  23, 
1869,  and  died  there,  March  30,  1899. 

He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools,  and  in  1887  became 
book-keeper  to  S.  D.  Warren  &  Co.,  paper  manufacturers.  In 
1890  he  went  into  the  real  estate  and  insurance  business  in 
Cambridge.  He  took  great  interest  in  politics,  and  in  1893 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Common  Council,  of  which  he 
was  chosen  president  in  1896,  just  fifty  years  after  the  Hon. 
Isaac  Livermore,  his  grand-uncle,  was  chosen  its  first  president. 
In  1897  he  was  elected  alderman,  but  withdrew  from  politics 
that  year  on  the  death  of  his  father.  He  served  as  treasurer 
of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
city  of  Cambridge  in  1896.  Mr.  Odiorne  was  a  young  man  of 
fine  promise,  and  was  highly  respected  in  his  native  city. 


THE   BOSTON   TEA    PARTY. 


First  Public  Oration  before  the  Massachusetts  Society  of 

Sons  of  the  Revolution,  in  King's  Chapel,  Boston,  on 

Washington's  Birthday,  February  22,  1893. 

By  FRANCIS    ELLINGWOOD    ABBOT,   Ph.D., 

Historian  of  the  Society. 

"  To  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  men  who,  in  the  military,  naval  and 
civil  service  of  the  Colonies  and  of  the  Continental  Congress,  by  their  acts 
or  counsel  achieved  the  independence  of  the  country,  and  to  further  the 
proper  celebration  of  the  anniversaries  of  the  birthday  of  Washington  and 
of  prominent  events  connected  with  the  War  of  the  Revolution  ;  to  collect 
and  secure  for  preservation  the  rolls,  records,  and  other  documents  relating 
to  that  period ;  to  inspire  the  members  of  the  Society  with  the  patriotic 
spirit  of  their  forefathers  ;  and  to  promote  the  feeling  of  friendship  among 
them,—  " 

such  are  the  objects  for  which  the  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the 
Revolution,  as  declared  in  their  constitution,  has  been  in- 
stituted. 

It  is  in  fulfilment  of  these  objects  that  we  are  now  assembled 
in  this  ancient  and  venerable  house  of  worship,  dear  to  some 
of  us  by  the  most  sacred  memories  of  childhood,  dear  to  all  of 
us  as  one  of  the  few  surviving  monuments  of  revolutionary 
Boston  —  so  dear,  we  trust,  to  the  greater  Boston  of  to-day  that 
no  sacrilegious  hand  shall  ever,  for  any  purpose  whatsoever,  be 
laid  upon  these  inviolable  walls.  Here,  in  this  most  fitting 
place,  we  have  come  together  to  honor  the  memory  of  one 
whom  to  remember  at  all  is  to  be  touched  with  the  spirit  of 
worship.  In  the  darkest  days  of  our  terrible  civil  war,  there 
was  not  a  patriotic  heart  in  all  the  land  that  did  not  recognize 
in  Abraham  Lincoln  a  gift  of  God  in  the  hour  of  need ;  and  no 
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less,  in  the  still  darker  days  of  "the  times  that  tried  men's 
souls,"  our  forefathers  recognized,  with  a  faith  that  puts  ours 
to  shame,  a  gift  of  God  in  George  Washington.  This  reverent 
recognition,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  of  an  omnipresent 
guiding  Wisdom  above  the  wisdom  of  man,  is  warranted  not 
only  by  the  ancient  traditions  and  teachings  of  the  church,  but 
also  by  the  most  advanced  modern  development  of  science  and 
philosophy  ;  for  Evolution  is  a  meaningless  word,  if  it  mean 
not  the  triumph  of  a  Divine  Purpose  in  the  constant  victory  of 
good  over  evil  by  natural  means  —  the  irresistible  and  unswerv- 
ing march  of  all  events,  in  the  history  of  nature  and  of  man 
alike,  to  the  fulfilment  of  a  sleepless  Divine  Aim.  Not,  there- 
fore, without  a  special  fitness  is  it  that  we  have  met  together 
within  these  walls  to  hold  our  first  annual  service  of  gratitude 
for  the  transcendent  gift  of  a  Washington  in  the  birth-struggle 
of  our  national  independence. 

There  is  a  special  fitness,  moreover,  and  no  incongruity 
at  all,  in  the  fact  that  the  theme  selected  and  assigned  to  me 
by  you  for  this  occasion  is  not  the  personal  or  even  public 
career  of  Washington  himself,  but  rather  the  "  Boston  Tea 
Party,"  —  in  at  least  one  important  aspect,  the  first  in  the  long 
chain  of  public  events  which  constituted  the  War  of  the  Revo- 
lution. 

So  significant  in  history  are  the  name  and  fame  of  George 
Washington,  that  they  shoot  their  splendor  both  after  and 
before  the  record  of  his  individual  deeds.  The  epoch  culmi- 
nates in  his  character,  which  thus  becomes  an  integral  part,  not 
merely  of  the  consequences,  but  even  of  the  causes,  of  the 
Revolutionary  War.  The  same  moral  greatness  which  is  the 
deep  foundation  of  his  renown,  the  eternal  meaning  of  his  name 
to  mankind,  illumined  the  outbreak  of  the  struggle  in  which  he 
afterwards  stood  forth  as  the  leader  of  leaders ;  and  it  is  not 
possible  to  measure  his  greatness  truly  without  first  perceiving 
how  great  were  the  men  whom  he  eclipsed.  If,  in  the  moral 
aspect  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  George  Washington  shines 
out  as  its  unclouded  sun,  no  less  does  Samuel  Adams  shine  out 
as  its  Lucifer,  its  Morning  Star, —  most  brilliant   of   all   in  a 
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cluster  of  stars  whose  light  was  not  less  pure  than  his  ;  and  the 
full  beauty  of  the  day  is  revealed  to  him  alone  who  has  watched 
the  sunrise  succeed  the  dawn.  I  make  no  apology,  therefore, 
if,  on  this  day  sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  "  Father  of  his 
Country,"  I  celebrate  the  memory  of  the  "  Father  of  the  Revo- 
lution," and  leave  to  a  more  eloquent  and  more  ambitious 
tongue  than  mine,  in  years  to  come,  a  task  that  presupposes 
the  eagle's  eye. 

To  the  American  who  thoughtfully  ponders  his  country's 
story  in  the  light  of  those  great  laws  by  which  all  human  con- 
duct, whether  personal  or  national,  must  be  judged,  four  chief 
elements  of  moral  grandeur  reveal  themselves  in  the  memora- 
ble destruction  of  the  tea  in  Boston  Harbor. 

I.  First  and  foremost  among  these  four  elements  is  the  peo- 
ple's universal  recognition  of  a  supreme  moral  principle  in  what 
seemed  to  be  a  moral  trifle.  A  tax  of  only  three  pence  on  a 
pound  of  tea !  How  slight,  how  trivial  a  cause  for  the  rebellion 
of  thirteen  Commonwealths,  for  more  than  six  years  of  dread- 
ful war,  for  the  dismemberment  of  a  mighty  empire,  for  a  last- 
ing schism  of  the  English-speaking  race !  Yet  in  that  petty 
tax  lay  the  whole  issue  between  right  and  wrong,  between  lib- 
erty and  tyranny,  between  a  people's  life  and  a  people's  death. 
It  is  the  glory  of  America  that,  in  the  brief  moment  of  deci- 
sion, her  people  were  so  swift  to  grasp  the  truth,  to  see  the 
universal  principle  in  the  single  case,  and  to  escape  the  tyrant's 
snare  by  a  sagacity  which  was  political  merely  because  it  was 
at  bottom  moral.  For  freedom  is  simply  the  right  of  moral 
personality  to  exist.  If  you  surrender  it  partly,  you  are  en- 
slaved ;  but,  if  you  surrender  it  wholly,  you  are  annihilated.  In 
the  people's  clear  perception  that  taxation  without  representa- 
tion is  tyranny,  and  that  tyranny  is  moral  murder,  lay  the  prime 
source  of  the  American  Revolution,  of  which  the  Boston  Tea 
Party  was  simply  the  first  overt  act  by  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts.  The  act  would  have  been  impossible  without 
the  prior  perception,  and  the  perception  itself  was  the  true 
birth,  the  creative  self-consciousness,  of  our  national  inde- 
pendence. 
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The  fundamental  principle  of  the  Revolution,  that  taxation 
without  representation  is  tyranny,  was  no  novelty,  but  the 
ancient,  established,  and  solid  foundation-stone  of  the  British 
Constitution  itself.  Five  hundred  and  fifty-eight  years  before, 
acknowledgment  of  this  principle  had  been  wrested  from  King 
John  at  Runnymede,  and  solemnly  proclaimed  in  the  Great 
Charter.  For  trampling  upon  this  and  every  other  principle  of 
English  liberty,  the  House  of  Stuart  had  been  sent  to  the  scaf- 
fold in  the  person  of  King  Charles  I.,  and  driven  into  ignomin- 
ious exile  in  the  person  of  King  James  II. ;  and  the  House  of 
Hanover  would  doubtless  have  met  a  similar  fate,  if  the  failure 
of  the  American  War  had  not  warned  King  George  III.  to 
desist  in  season  from  his  attempt  to  establish  his  own  absolut- 
ism, under  a  thin  disguise  of  legality,  on  the  ruins  of  cabinet 
government.  In  1773,  however,  through  the  party  known  as 
"the  king's  friends,"  George  III.  was  a  powerful  and  obstinate 
tyrant,  bent  above  all  things  on  breaking  down  America's  stern 
resistance  to  his  will,  and  compelling  her  at  all  costs  to  pay  his 
tax  on  tea.  That  was  the  strategic  point  in  this  desperate 
battle  between  tyranny  and  freedom.  In  America's  deep,  in- 
vincible and  English-born  conviction  that  it  is  the  right  of 
every  free  people  t.o  tax  itself,  and  to  pay  no  taxes  to  a  govern- 
ment in  which  it  is  not  represented, —  in  her  clear  application 
of  this  moral  principle  to  the  times, —  in  her  solemn  declara- 
tion, early  formulated  by  Samuel  Adams  in  the  Boston  resolu- 
tions of  May,  1773,  that  Parliament  had  no  right  to  tax  the 
colonies,  because  the  colonies  were  not  represented  in  parlia- 
ment,—  in  this  every  educated  American  will  behold  the  deep 
spring  of  all  our  public  liberty ;  and,  beholding  this,  he  will 
see  in  the  Boston  Tea  Party  a  signal  instance  of  the  ethical 
sublime. 

II.  Nor  was  the  grandeur  of  the  people's  sentiment  (and  this 
is  the  second  point  that  challenges  our  attention)  one  whit  less 
than  that  of  the  principle  by  which  the  sentiment  was  engen- 
dered and  evoked.  The  town  of  Boston,  with  its  sixteen  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  was  almost  a  unit  in  lofty  and  stern  devotion 
to  that  principle  :  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  educated  and 
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ignorant,  were  all  aflame  with  love  of  colonial  freedom  and 
hatred  of  royal  oppression.  The  great  principle  kindled  the 
great  sentiment,  the  great  sentiment  blazed  forth  in  the  great 
deed  ;  and  the  splendor  of  the  deed  was  the  splendor  of  the 
principle  and  the  sentiment  out  of  which  it  sprang.  The 
proudest  victories  of  Alexander  the  Great  look  colorless  and 
pale  beside  the  defeat  of  Leonidas  ;  the  ruling  sentiment  of  the 
one  was  the  love  of  fame,  the  ruling  sentiment  of  the  other  was 
the  love  of  country,  and  "  one  star  differeth  from  another  star 
in  glory."  When,  in  the  eventful  gathering  of  the  people  of 
Boston,  on  the  sixteenth  of  December,  in  the  Old  South  Meet- 
ing-house, counsels  of  moderation  came  even  from  the  brave 
and  generous  soul  of  Josiah  Quincy :  "  Let  us  weigh  and  con- 
sider before  we  advance  to  those  measures  which  must  bring 
on  the  most  trying  and  terrible  struggle  this  country  ever  saw," 
slow  and  solemn  and  fraught  with  sublime  determination  was 
the  answer  of  the  people :  "  Now  the  hand  is  to  the  plough, 
there  must  be  no  looking  back."  And  when  old  Boston,  in- 
spired by  this  love  of  liberty  and  justice,  this  loftiest  and 
grandest  of  moral  sentiments,  trampled  deliberately  on  all  her 
own  material  interests,  threw  down  the  gauntlet  of  defiance  to 
the  greatest  king  in  Christendom,  drew  upon  her  own  head  the 
Boston  Port  Bill,  the  destruction  of  her  commerce,  the  ruin  of 
her  industries,  and  all  the  miseries  of  war  —  when  old  Boston,  I 
say,  did  this  out  of  obedience  to  a  mere  "  sentiment,"  did  she 
not  speak  an  imperishable  word  which  the  new  Boston  will  be 
wise  to  heed  ?  History  records  that  the  Old  South  Meeting- 
house was  "  desecrated  by  British  troops : "  shall  she  also 
record  that  Boston  Common,  sacred  forever  to  the  equal  rights, 
the  equal  freedom,  the  equal  happiness  of  the  common  people, 
was  desecrated  and  stolen  by  Boston's  own  capitalists  ?  Shall 
not  a  people  which  was  strong  enough  to  defeat  the  tyrant-plan 
of  King  George  III.  be  strong  enough  to  defeat  the  new  tyrant- 
plan  of  King  West  End  ?  That  is  the  message  to  us  which 
floats  down  from  the  past.  The  Boston  of  1773  declares  to  the 
Boston  of  1893  the  inviolable  sanctity  and  immeasurable  worth 
of  a  great  sentiment  which  is  founded  upon  a  great  principle. 
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When,  some  twenty  years  ago,  Canon  Kingsley  spoke  to  us  in 
Tremont  Temple,  the  only  sentence  I  retain  out  of  a  long  and 
eloquent  address  lies  in  these  pregnant  and  ringing  words  : 
"  By  sentiment,  great  nations  live."  Whenever,  like  a  herd  of 
terrified  bisons  rushing  over  the  prairie  in  wild  and  mad  career, 
the  horde  of  our  material  interests  threatens  to  destroy  the 
noblest  heritage  of  our  past  and  trample  to  death  the  great 
sentiments  by  which  we  live,  then  is  it  time  to  ponder  the 
lesson  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party  and  rise  in  defence  of  that 
which  makes  our  national  life  worth  living.  While  Boston 
stands,  let  Faneuil  Hall,  the  Old  State  House,  the  Old  South 
Meeting-house,  King's  Chapel,  and  Boston  Common,  stand  in 
her  midst  unprofaned,  still  eloquent  preachers  of  the  "  Spirit  of 
'76,"  still  living  fountains  of  reverence  for  American  liberty, 
justice  and  equal  rights.  If  the  huge  Boston  of  to-day  has  not 
enough  principle  and  enough  sentiment  to  defend  her  inher- 
itance from  the  tiny  Boston  of  Tea  Party  days,  she  has  no 
better  claim  to  greatness  than  has  the  "fat  girl"  in  a  dime 
museum. 

III.  Third  among  the  elements  of  moral  grandeur  in  the  Tea 
Party  comes  the  profound  historical  significance  of  an  act 
which  marks  the  definite  transformation  of  a  constitutional 
struggle  into  a  revolutionary  war.  To  all  Americans  who 
derive  their  ancestry,  especially  their  intellectual  and  moral 
ancestry,  from  England, — 

"  A  land  of  settled  government, 
A  land  of  old  and  just  renown, 
Where  Freedom  broadens  slowly  down 
From  precedent  to  precedent ; 

"  Where  faction  seldom  gathers  head, 
But,  by  degrees  to  fulness  wrought, 
The  strength  of  some  diffusive  thought 
Hath  time  and  space  to  work  and  spread,1' — 

nothing  can  be  more  impressive  in  our  pre-Revolutionary  his- 
tory than  the  deep  reluctance  of  our  forefathers  to  make  the 
appeal  from  law  to  force.     English  history  is  merely  continued 
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in  American  history,  and  the  American  Revolution  is  never 
understood  until  it  is  seen  to  be,  in  truth,  the  third  great  Eng- 
lish Revolution.  Adams,  Hancock,  Otis,  Warren,  Quincy, 
Revere,  Melvill,  Molyneux,  Rowe, —  these  men  and  their  com- 
peers were  defending  the  fundamental  principle  of  all  English 
freedom  against  the  King  and  his  Tory  friends,  and  had  the 
sympathy  of  all  freedom-loving  Englishmen.  It  was  strictly  a 
constitutional  struggle,  a  struggle  under  the  British  Constitu- 
tion to  preserve  the  common  and  fundamental  liberties  of  the 
realm,  in  which  our  forefathers  had  been  hitherto  engaged  : 
"We  should  stand,"  declared  Christopher  Gadsden,  the  great 
patriot  of  South  Carolina,  as  far  back  as  1765,  "we  should 
stand  upon  the  broad  common  ground  of  those  natural  rights 
that  we  all  feel  and  know  as  men,  and  as  descendants  of  Eng- 
lishmen." 

This  constitutional  struggle  for  English  rights  broke  at  last 
into  open  war  in  America ;  and,  if  the  King  had  crushed  it 
here,  it  would  in  all  likelihood,  being  waged  against  a  tyrant 
who,  by  means  of  rotten  boroughs  and  shameless  corruption, 
had  made  Parliament  submissive  to  his  will  and  would  himself 
have  become  intoxicated  with  success,  have  broken  into  open 
war  in  England  afterwards.  Who  can  doubt  that  the  end  of 
such  a  war  would  have  been  the  overthrow  of  the  House  of 
Hanover,  as  signal  as  that  which  had  twice  overtaken  the 
House  of  Stuart  ?  But  George  III.,  obstinate  as  he  was,  lacked 
the  bull-headed  courage  of  James  II.  Warned  betimes  by  his 
bitter  American  humiliation,  he  fled  from  the  peril  of  his  own 
Stuart-like  policy,  saved  a  crown  shorn  of  half  its  splendor  by 
the  loss  of  its  American  colonies,  and  sullenly  sank,  a  baffled 
tyrant,  into  the  royal  puppet  of  a  revolutionized  and  emanci- 
pated England.  Charles  I.  had  found  his  Cromwell ;  James  II. 
had  found  his  William  of  Orange  ;  and  now  George  III.  had 
found  his  Washington.  In  the  downfall  of  Lord  North's  min- 
istry, March  20,  1782,  the  third  great  English  Revolution  was 
accomplished,  and  America  had  proved  herself  the  preserver  of 
English  liberty.  For  the  same  revolutionary  convulsion  which 
freed   America   from   both   the  substance  and   the   shadow  of 
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kingly  rule,  freed  England,  too,  from  its  substance,  and  left  its 
shadow  alone  to  the  king ;  and  Queen  Victoria  to-day  owes  her 
toy-throne  to  her  grandfather's  defeat  at  Yorktown  —  to  the 
Revolution  which  was  actually  begun  at  Griffin's  Wharf,  under 
the  invisible  leadership  of  Samuel  Adams. 

When  that  stern  and  silent  band  of  patriots,  by  the  light  of 
a  winter's  moon,  had  finished  their  work  and  hurled  the  tea- 
chests  into  the  sea,  America  had  passed  the  Rubicon.  There 
was  no  battle,  no  bloodshed,  even  no  resistance;  but  the 
seizure  and  destruction  of  the  tea,  that  well-understood  symbol 
of  a  despot's  will,  was,  in  essence,  an  act  of  organized  forcible 
insurrection  against  the  crown,  a  military  act,  an  act  of  war. 
It  was  a  blow  in  the  very  face  of  the  lion  of  England,  and  it 
was  followed  instantly  by  the  lion's  leap  upon  his  prey.  Earlier 
than  this  fateful  night,  there  had  been  acts  of  violence,  and 
even  of  regrettable  riot ;  but  they  had  been  the  acts  of  irre- 
sponsible individuals  or  of  mobs,  or,  at  most,  of  the  "  Sons  of 
Liberty,"  a  voluntary  association  of  patriots  unknown  to  the 
law.  But  the  Tea  Party  was  a  wholly  different  affair.  It  was 
no  mob,  no  riot,  but  an  orderly  and  representative  body  of 
citizens,  animated  by  one  spirit  and  one  indomitable,  public, 
and  loftily  patriotic  purpose,  namely :  to  bring  to  naught  the 
despotic  purpose  of  a  King  and  his  cat's  paw  Parliament  to  tax 
the  colonies  without  their  consent. 

In  the  autumn  of  1772,  finding  that  Governor  Hutchinson 
refused  to  convene  the  legislature,  Samuel  Adams,  with  a  con- 
summate statesmanship  which  won  for  him  the  title  of  "  Or- 
ganizer of  the  Revolution,"  had  established  a  system  by  which 
the  patriots  of  Massachusetts  might,  notwithstanding  the  Gov- 
ernor's refusal,  secure  all  the  benefits  of  concerted  action. 
Standing  "committees  of  correspondence"  were  appointed  in 
every  town,  and  these  brought  the  whole  commonwealth,  by 
an  invisible  network  of  lines  of  intercommunication,  into  an 
actual  political  unity  quite  independent  of  the  established  gov- 
ernment ;  and  the  same  system,  extended  a  few  months  later 
to  the  colonies  themselves,  had  already  made,  out  of  thir- 
teen hitherto  unrelated  commonwealths,  an  embryonic  nation. 
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America,  in  1773,  was  like  a  mass  of  seemingly  structureless 
protoplasm,  which,  as  we  are  told,  improvises  out'  of  its  own 
substance  temporary  organs  for  temporary  purposes,  and  then 
reabsorbs  them  into  itself  once  more.  Precisely  such  a  tem- 
porary organ  as  this  was  the  Boston  Tea  Party,  an  improvised 
executive  hand,  as  it  were,  for  the  town  of  Boston,  for  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  for  the  whole  sisterhood  of 
the  thirteen  colonies ;  and  its  paramount  historical  significance 
is  precisely  this  anomalous,  yet  easily  intelligible,  relation  to 
the  still  protoplasmic  American  Union.  All  the  intensest  life 
of  Boston,  of  Massachusetts,  of  the  thirteen  colonies  was  con- 
centred in  that  mysterious  hand  which,  with  ominous  celerity, 
started  out  of  the  darkness  to  do  the  great  deed  of  the  hour, 
and  then  silently  vanished  into  the  darkness  again,  when  the 
great  deed  was  done.  That  suddenly  improvised  executive 
hand  of  a  mighty  nation  yet  unborn  has  no  parallel,  save  the 
hand  which,  as  the  Hebrew  legend  tells,  wrote  out  the  destiny 
of  the  feasting  Belshazzar  in  awful  characters  upon  his  palace 
wall:  "Mene,  Mene,  Tekel,  Upharsin"  Wise  would  have  been 
the  Belshazzar  of  England,  if  he  had  understood  and  heeded 
that  warning  hand ! 

IV.  Passing  now  from  the  great  principle,  the  great  senti- 
ment, and  the  great  historical  significance  of  the  Boston  Tea 
Party,  and  contemplating  merely  the  mode  in  which  its  world- 
famous  exploit  was  wrought,  we  shall  be  no  less  struck  with 
the  moral  grandeur  which  lay  in  its  profound  reverence  for  the 
forms  of  public  law  and  its  extreme  solicitude  for  the  rights 
of  private  property.  Let  me  very  briefly  (for  my  time  is 
short)  rehearse  the  main  points  of  the  memorable  story,  well- 
known  to  you  all,  yet  full  for  all  time  of  an  imperishable  in- 
terest. 

On  February  27,  1765,  the  Stamp  Act  was  passed  by  Parlia- 
ment, taxing  the  colonies  without  their  consent ;  but  it  was 
repealed  on  March  28,  1766,  accompanied,  however,  by  a  de- 
claratory act  maintaining  the  abstract  right  of  such  taxation. 
This  assertion  of  abstract  right  became  once  more  an  actual 
law  on    June  29,   1767,  when  the  Townshend  Revenue    Acts 
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were  passed,  imposing  duties  on  glass,  paper,  lead,  and  paints, 
on  wine,  oil,  and  fruits,  and  above  all  on  tea ;  to  encourage  the 
exportation  of  which  to  America,  a  drawback  of  the  whole  duty 
payable  on  the  importation  was  granted  for  five  years.  These 
measures  were  followed  by  the  Massachusetts  circular  inviting 
all  the  colonies  to  combine  in  resisting  them  ;  by  the  King's 
command  to  rescind  this  circular,  and  the  sturdy  refusal  of 
Massachusetts,  through  the  "  illustrious  ninety-two,"  to  obey  ; 
by  the  King's  vain  attempt  to  arrest  Samuel  Adams  and  James 
Otis,  to  transport  them  to  England,  and  to  have  them  tried 
and  executed  for  treason,  under  an  obsolete  statute  of  Henry 
VIII.  ;  by  the  Hutchinson  and  other  riots ;  by  the  arrival  at 
Boston  of  British  troops  from  Halifax,  the  assault  on  James 
Otis,  the  murder  of  Christopher  Snyder  on  February  22,  and 
the  Boston  Massacre  of  March  5,  1770.  Then  came,  in  April, 
the  repeal  of  the  Townshend  Acts,  excepting  the  tax  on  tea ; 
this  the  King  insisted  on  still  enforcing,  for  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  vindicating  the  right  of  Parliament  to  tax  the  colonies 
without  their  consent.  This  question  of  the  right  of  taxation 
was  seen  and  felt  by  both  parties  to  be  the  issue  between 
colonial  freedom  and  colonial  slavery ;  and  it  was  brought 
down  to  a  point,  concrete  and  decisive,  in  the  tax  on  tea.  "The 
King,"  said  Lord  North,  "  means  to  try  the  question  with 
America."  The  ten  years'  quarrel  drew  to  a  head  in  July,  1773. 
The  East  India  Company,  freed  from  former  restraints,  was 
now  encouraged  by  the  government  to  send  several  cargoes  of 
tea  to  consignees  in  several  American  ports,  Charleston,  Phila- 
delphia, New  York,  and  Boston.  Elsewhere,  the  consignees 
were  persuaded  or  compelled  to  resign,  and  the  tea  was  either 
sent  back  or  left  to  spoil  in  the  custom-house  with  the  duty 
unpaid.  But  in  Boston  the  consignees  were  stubborn  ;  and 
here  must  be  fought  out  the  great  battle  on  which  depended 
the  freedom  or  subjugation  of  a  continent  —  here  must  "the 
question  be  tried  "  between  America  and  George  III. 

The  "  Dartmouth,"  first  pi  the  three  teaships  sent  to  Boston, 
arrived  on  Sunday,  November  28,  1773,  and  was  anchored  off 
Long  Wharf.     At  nine  o'clock,  Monday  morning,  five  thousand 
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resolute  men  swarmed  about  Faneuil  Hall,  and  organized  them- 
selves by  the  choice  of  Jonathan  Williams  as  moderator. 
Samuel  Adams  offered  resolutions,  which  were  unanimously 
adopted,  that  "the  tea  shall  not  be  landed,"  that  "it  shall  be 
sent  back  in  the  same  bottom  to  the  place  whence  it  came," 
and  that  "no  duty  shall  be  paid  on  it."  The  meeting  then 
adjourned  to  the  old  South  Meeting-house ;  and  the  frightened 
consignees  fled  to  Castle  William.  The  owner  and  the  cap- 
tain of  the  "  Dartmouth  "  were  notified  that  the  ship  would 
be  entered,  or  the  tea  landed,  at  their  peril.  The  ship  itself 
was  ordered  to  be  moored  at  Griffin's  Wharf,  and  put  under  a 
guard  of  twenty-five  men,  commanded  by  Captain  Edward 
Proctor.  When  Hancock  represented  that  the  consignees 
wanted  time  to  meet  and  consult,  the  meeting  voted,  "out  of 
great  tenderness  to  them,"  to  adjourn  until  the  following  day; 
and  it  appointed  six  men,  "  used  to  horses,"  to  be  ready  "  to 
give  an  alarm  in  the  country  towns,  when  necessary." 

The  guard,  armed  with  muskets  and  bayonets,  was  kept  up 
with  military  regularity  till  December  16.  Two  other  teaships 
arrived  soon  after  the  "  Dartmouth,"  and  were  ordered  by  the 
selectmen  of  Boston  to  be  moored  by  its  side  at  Griffin's 
Wharf.  The  whole  country  was  in  a  blaze  of  excitement,  and 
looked  to  Boston  to  protect  the  rights  of  all.  Any  attempt  to 
land  the  tea  by  force  would  have  kindled  at  once  the  flames 
of  war.  But  the  law  provided  that  every  ship  should  land  its 
cargo  within  twenty  days  after  arrival  in  port  ;  and  the  twenty 
days  would  have  expired  by  sunrise  on  Friday,  December  17. 
Then  the  revenue  officers,  under  protection  of  British  guns, 
would  be  empowered  to  seize  the  ship,  carry  the  tea  to  the 
custom-house,  and  collect  the  duty  from  the  consignees.  On 
Wednesday,  the  15th,  Rotch,  the  owner,  accompanied  by  the 
town's  committee  of  ten,  with  Adams  at  its  head,  was  com- 
pelled to  apply  at  the  custom-house  for  a  regular  clearance  of 
his  vessel  to  London ;  but  the  collector  flatly  refused  to  grant 
a  clearance,  until  the  tea  should  have  first  been  landed. 

In  this  emergency,  the  memorable  meeting  of  Thursday,  the 
16th,  was  held  at  the  old   South  Meeting-house.     The  seven 
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thousand  anxious  patriots  there  assembled  could  not  all  enter 
the  building,  and  many  stood  patiently  outside  in  the  rain. 
Within,  the  committee  reported  the  collector's  refusal  to  grant 
a  clearance.  The  meeting  thereupon  directed  Rotch  to  file  a 
protest  at  the  custom-house,  and  forthwith  to  apply  to  the  gov- 
ernor without  delay  for  a  pass  to  proceed  on  this  day  with  his 
vessel  to  London.  Rotch  dared  not  refuse,  and  the  meeting 
adjourned  to  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

At  the  adjourned  meeting,  the  first  and  main  question  was  : 
"  Shall  we  abide  by  our  former  resolution  with  respect  to  the 
not  suffering  the  tea  to  be  landed  ?  "  The  chief  speakers  were 
Samuel  Adams,  Dr.  Thomas  Young,  and  Josiah  Quincy,  whose 
words  of  gentle  caution  I  have  already  quoted.  At  half-past 
four  o'clock,  the  vote  was  unanimously  repeated,  that  the  tea 
should  not  be  landed.  A  motion  to  adjourn  was  lost ;  Rotch 
must  first  report  the  Governor's  answer  to  his  application  for  a 
pass.  But  Rotch  delayed  to  come.  The  Governor  had  gone 
to  Milton  to  his  country-seat,  and  Rotch,  after  following  him 
thither,  and  after  receiving  his  peremptory  refusal  of  a  pass, 
did  not  get  back  to  the  Old  South  till  six  o'clock.  It  had 
grown  dark,  and  the  dim  light  of  a  few  candies  was  not  enough 
to  dispel  the  darkness.  But  still  the  people  were  patiently  wait- 
ing, determined  to  learn  the  issue.  Rotch  told  his  story  of  the 
Governor's  refusal.  The  last  expedient  of  lawful  resistance 
had  been  tried  in  vain ;  and  John  Rowe  exclaimed,  "  Who 
knows  how  tea  will  mingle  with  salt  water?"  At  this  the  peo- 
ple hurrahed,  and  shouts  arose,  "A  mob!  A  mob!"  But  a 
call  to  order  at  once  stilled  the  growing  tumult.  Dr.  Young 
reminded  the  people  that  Rotch  was  a  good  man  who  had  tried 
to  gratify  them,  and  must  not  be  hurt  in  person  or  in  property. 
Then  the  last  question  was  put  to  the  harassed  owner  of  the 
ship  ;  would  he,  or  would  he  not,  on  his  own  responsibility, 
under  the  present  circumstances,  send  back  his  vessel  with  the 
tea  it  contained?  To  this  he  replied  that  he  could  not  —  it 
would  be  his  ruin ;  and  he  admitted  that  he  might  attempt  to 
land  the  tea  for  his  own  security. 

The  great  crisis  had  come.     Every  conceivable  means  had 
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been  tried  to  defend  the  people's  freedom  without  violating  the 
law  or  trampling  on  the  rights  of  private  property ;  and  every 
means  had  failed.  Further  delay  was  impossible.  By  sunrise 
to-morrow  the  tea  would  be  landed ;  the  consignees,  citizens 
of  Boston,  would  pay  the  tax ;  and  the  King,  "  trying  the  ques- 
tion with  America,"  would  place  his  foot  upon  her  neck.  Then 
it  was,  in  that  supreme  moment,  that  Samuel  Adams  rose  to 
speak  ;  and  the  vast  audience  held  its  breath  to  listen.  Calmly 
and  quietly,  with  words  which  stirred  no  passion,  yet  were  well 
understood  to  be  the  signal  for  an  action  whose  echoes  will  re- 
verberate forever,  he  simply  said,  "This  meeting  can  do  noth- 
ing more  to  save  the  country."  In  those  immortal  words 
America  renounced  her  fealty  to  unjust  law,  and  appealed  to 
righteous  force  ;  she  said  to  her  sons,  "  Let  there  be  freedom  !  " 
and  there  was  freedom. 

From  the  door  of  the  Old  South,  in  instant  response  to  the 
well-comprehended  command  of  their  leader,  came  a  wild  war- 
whoop  of  men  disguised  as  Mohawk  Indians,  and  the  Boston 
Tea  Party  started  on  its  path.  Divided  into  three  bands,  each 
under  a  captain,  they  boarded  the  three  ships,  and  with  scrupu- 
lous decorum,  without  the  slightest  injury  to  any  person  and 
without  injury  to  any  property  save  the  obnoxious  tea,  they 
broke  open  three  hundred  and  forty-two  chests  of  the  latter, 
and  threw  the  whole  overboard.  Gladly,  if  time  permitted, 
would  I  rehearse  the  many  dramatic  incidents  of  this  unforget- 
table night  which  have  come  down  to  us  through  tradition,  and 
been  preserved  by  industrious  and  patriotic  research  ;  but  I 
must  forbear.  When  the  sun  rose  on  the  17th  of  Decem- 
ber, it  looked  down  upon  a  harbor  covered  with  a  fleet  of 
broken  tea-chests,  the  "  Invincible  Armada "  of  the  New 
World,  the  symbol  of  a  tyrant's  shattered  sceptre  and  a  rescued 
land.  Long  years  were  yet  to  elapse  before  the  American 
Revolution,  born  in  the  Boston  Tea  Party,  should  grow  up  into 
colonial  Independence  and  national  Union ;  rivers  of  blood 
were  yet  to  flow,  before  the  great  Commander-in-chief  of  thir- 
teen confederated  colonies  should  be  inaugurated  as  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.     But  the  king  had  already  "  tried 
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the  question  with  America ; "  he  had  staked  his  royal  will,  and 
lost  the  game.  T/ie  kings  tax  was  never  paid.  And  Samuel 
Adams,  first  victor  over  George  III.,  was  the  illustrious  fore- 
runner of  the  king's  still  greater  victor,  George  Washington. 

To  us,  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  on  this  our  first  annual  ser- 
vice of  gratitude  for  the  birth  of  our  first  national  leader,  it 
is  eminently  fit  that  our  thoughts  should  thus  recur  to  the  first 
great  event  of  the  warfare  in  which  he  led.  In  times  when  too 
many  even  of  our  educated  men  are  losing  faith  in  the  ideas 
and  sentiments  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  doubting  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  growing  scepti- 
cal of  our  forefathers'  principles  of  freedom,  justice,  and  the 
natural  rights  of  man,  it  is  well  for  us  and  for  all  to  go  back  to 
those  early  days,  and  behold  once  more  how  grand  they  were. 
I  know  not  how  any  lofty  or  generous  or  intelligent  mind  can 
contemplate  the  Boston  Tea  Party,  yet  fail  to  reverence  its 
great  principle,  its  great  sentiment,  its  great  significance,  its 
great  story.  If  we,  as  a  society,  have  any  sound  reason  of 
being,  it  is  surely  not  to  cherish  any  petty  self-complacency  in 
a  patriotic  pedigree,  but  rather  to  obey  its  summons  to  a  more 
patriotic  life,  lest,  perchance,  the  glory  of  the  fathers  may 
prove  the  shame  of  the  sons.  It  is  our  high  privilege  to  recall 
men's  wandering  minds,  distracted  and  dazzled  by  the  electric 
lights  of  modern  civilization,  to  the  nobler  lustre  of  the  eternal 
stars  — to  those  enduring  principles  and  to  those  exalted  senti- 
ments without  which  our  vaunted  civilization  is  but  a  feverish 
dream.  No  self-conceit  of  progress,  whether  in  industry,  or  in 
commerce,  or  in  the  arts,  or  in  the  sciences,  or  in  philosophy 
itself,  will  ever  quench  the  splendor  of  those  stars.  Here  and 
to-day,  we  lift  up  grateful  hearts  because  those  stars  still  shine 
upon  us  in  our  country's  history,  lighting  the  way  and  lighten- 
ing the  burden  of  our  country's  future.  Be  it  ours  to  broaden 
men's  comprehension  and  deepen  men's  veneration  for  those 
stars  —  for  the  principles  and  the  sentiments  which  render  for- 
ever illustrious  the  spirit  of  Samuel  Adams  and  the  spirit  of 
George  Washington. 
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By  Hon.  GEORGE    FRISBIE    HOAR,   LL.D. 

This  Society  does  well  to  mark  with  visible  and  enduring 
tablets  the  spots  where  great  deeds  have  been  performed  or 
great  men  have  been  born  or  dwelt.  Whatever  Massachusetts 
has  done,  whatever  she  is  doing,  whatever  she  is  to  accomplish 
hereafter,  is  largely  owing  to  the  fact  that  she  has  kept  un- 
broken the  electric  current  flowing  from  soul  to  soul  forever 
and  forever,  as  it  was  generated  now  nearly  three  hundred 
years  ago  at  Plymouth.  Her  generations  have  taken  hold  of 
hands. 

The  men  of  Plymouth  Rock  and  of  Salem,  the  men  who 
cleared  the  forest,  the  heroes  of  the  Indian  and  the  old  French 
Wars,  the  men  who  imprisoned  Andros,  the  men  who  fought 
the  Revolution,  the  men  who  humbled  the  power  of  France  at 
Louisburg  and  the  power  of  Spain  at  Martinique  and  Havana, 
the  men  who  won  our  independence  and  builded  our  Constitu- 
tion, the  sailors  of  the  great  sea  fights  of  the  War  of  18 12,  the 
soldiers  who  saved  the  Union,  and  the  men  who  went  with 
Hobson  on  the  "  Merrimac,"  or  fought  with  Dewey  at  Manila, 
or  under  Sampson  or  before  the  trenches  at  Santiago,  have 
been  of  one  temper  from  the  beginning, —  the  old  Massachu- 
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setts  spirit,  which  we  hope  may  endure  and  abide  until  time 
shall  be  no  more. 

We  guard  with  an  affectionate  reverence  even  the  tombs 
and  burial-places  where  the  dust  of  our  ancestors  has  been  laid. 
As  the  great  orator  of  New  England  said  nearly  eighty  years 
ago:  — 

"We  naturally  look  with  strong  emotions  to  the  spot,  though 
it  be  a  wilderness,  where  the  ashes  of  those  we  have  loved 
repose.  Where  the  heart  has  laid  down  what  it  loved  most, 
there  it  is  desirous  of  laying  itself  down.  No  sculptured 
marble,  no  enduring  monument,  no  honorable  inscription,  no 
ever-burning  taper  that  would  drive  away  the  darkness  of  the 
tomb,  can  soften  our  sense  of  the  reality  of  death  and  hallow 
to  our  feelings  the  ground  which  is  to  cover  us,  like  the  con- 
sciousness that  we  shall  sleep,  dust  to  dust,  with  the  objects 
of  our  affection." 

But,  after  all,  we  cherish  with  greater  and  more  intense 
reverence  the  places  where  those  whom  we  love  and  honor 
have  dwelt  in  life,  the  scenes  on  which  their  living  eyes  gazed 
and  to  which  the  living  forms  were  familiar,  especially  the 
scenes  where  the  great  heroes  and  statesmen  of  the  past  have 
dwelt,  or  the  great  beneficent  actions,  which  have  determined 
the  currents  of  our  history  have  been  performed. 

It  is  such  a  man  and  such  a  deed  that  we  are  here  to  cele- 
brate to-day.  Many  facts  illustrating  the  character  of  Rufus 
Putnam  and  the  service  he  performed  for  his  country  have 
been  brought  to  light,  for  the  first  time,  by  the  researches  of 
recent  investigation  and  the  publication  of  records  hitherto 
little  known  or  explored,  especially  the  archives  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  diaries  and  correspondence  of  some  of 
his  associates. 

Rufus  Putnam  was  one  of  those  men,  rare  in  all  generations, 
perhaps  more  rare  now  than  formerly,  who  seem  to  be  almost 
absolutely  without  care  for  self.  He  seems  to  have  been  in- 
different to  fame.  He  had  little  use  for  the  first  personal  pro- 
noun in  his  speech  or  his  writings.  He  was  content  to  ac- 
complish  useful   results.     He  was   intent  upon  the  goal,  not 
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upon  the  prize.  If  he  could  accomplish  useful  results,  he 
cared  nothing  for  the  pride  or  glory  of  the  achievement. 

Among  the  chief  elements  of  his  greatness  is  his  great 
unconsciousness.  So  much  the  more  is  it  the  duty  of  posterity 
to  guard  his  fame  and  pay  him  his  due  meed  of  credit  and 
honor.  To  the  genius  of  Rufus  Putnam  was  due  the  favorable 
result  at  three  great  turning-points  in  American  history. 

It  was  his  skill  as  an  engineer  that  compelled  the  evacuation 
of  Boston.  It  was  his  skill  as  an  engineer  that  fortified  West 
Point.  To  him  were  due  the  settlement  of  the  Ohio  Territory 
and  the  adoption  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  which  dedicated 
the  Northwest  forever  to  freedom,  education,  and  religion,  and 
in  the  end  saved  the  United  States  from  becoming  a  great 
slaveholding  empire. 

The  limit  of  the  time  at  my  command  compels  me  to  relate 
these  great  transactions  rapidly.  It  must  be  but  a  sketch,  a 
glance.     But  I  will  take  time  enough  to  make  out  my  case. 

If  the  British  could  have  held  Boston  until  sufficient  re-en- 
forcements could  have  come  over  from  England,  it  would  have 
paralyzed  the  arm  of  Massachusetts,  the  State  which  not  only 
furnished  more  soldiers  to  the  war  than  all  the  Southern  States 
put  together,  but,  what  is  not  so  well  known,  put  upon  the  sea 
more  sailors  than  the  entire  number  of  the  whole  Continental 
army  put  together, —  a  naval  power  which,  before  the  French 
alliance,  raised  the  rate  of  marine  insurance  in  England  to 
twenty-eight  per  cent.,  and  caused  the  merchants  of  Great 
Britain  to  compel  George  III.  and  Lord  North  to  make  peace. 

The  investment  of  Boston  by  the  patriotic  forces  and  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  British  was  one  of  the  most  successful  audacities 
of  military  history.  The  British  were  intrenched  on  a  peninsula 
only  accessible  by  a  single  narrow  neck  of  land.  They  were 
an  army  of  trained  veterans  8,000  strong,  supported  by  a 
powerful  fleet  whose  seamen  brought  up  the  force  to  11,000, 
having  in  the  harbor  at  their  command  120  transports  well 
provisioned,  well  equipped  with  ample  supplies  of  ammunition 
and  cannon.  They  were  in  the  best  of  spirits.  The  officers  and 
men  alike  beguiled  their  time  with  stage  plays,  masquerades, 
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and  other  diversions,  in  comfortable  quarters,  without  a  thought 
of  danger.  Lord  Howe  informed  the  ministry  that  there  was 
not  the  slightest  fear  of  an  attack.  They  had,  of  course,  full 
command  of  the  harbor,  into  which  vessels  were  constantly 
bringing  provisions  in  abundance. 

On  the  other  hand,  Washington  had  under  his  command  a 
band  of  undisciplined  husbandmen,  scarcely  14,000,  in  number, 
with  a  few  cannon  which  had  been  captured  from  the  enemy 
and  a  few  that  had  been  dragged  overland  from  Lake  George. 
He  had  at  best,  as  Mr.  Bancroft  states,  only  powder  enough 
to  supply  his  few  cannon  for  six  or  eight  days.  His  men 
had  not  been  paid  since  the  first  of  the  preceding  December. 
The  greater  part  of  his  men  were  enlisted  for  but  two  months. 

The  resources  of  England  seemed  almost  inexhaustible,  and 
she  had  also  engaged  re-enforcements  of  more  than  20,000 
German  mercenaries.  England  could  wait.  Every  day  in- 
creased her  strength  and  courage.  Every  day  diminished  the 
hopes  of  the  patriots. 

Washington  must  fight  at  this  great  disadvantage,  or  the 
cause  of  the  country  seemed  hopeless.  He  had  determined,  at 
whatever  risk,  to  march  his  men  across  the  ice  against  Boston, 
unless  some  plan  for  commanding  the  town  from  the  neighbor- 
ing heights,  an  attempt  which  had  so  signally  failed  at  Bunker 
Hill,  should  be  found  feasible. 

We  shall  see  in  a  moment  what  Rufus  Putnam  contributed 
to  this  accomplishment,  but  for  which  the  strength  of  Massa- 
chusetts must  have  been  subtracted  from  the  cause  of  inde- 
pendence. You  know  well  what  would  have  become  of  the 
cause  of  independence  without  it. 

West  Point,  after  Rufus  Putnam  fortified  it,  was  to  the  war 
of  the  Revolution  what  Vicksburg  was  to  the  war  of  the  Re- 
bellion. It  prevented  the  separation  of  New  England  from  the 
rest  of  the  country,  as  Vicksburg,  while  it  commanded  the 
Mississippi,  prevented  the  separation  of  the  States  in  rebellion 
in  the  East  and  West.  The  difference  was  that  our  Vicksburg 
was  never  captured. 

I    shall  speak  a  little  later  of  the  historical  results  of  the 
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settlement  of  Ohio  and  the  Ordinance  of  1787.  I  will  first 
give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  Rufus  Putnam  down  to  the 
time  when  he  came  to  this  house  in  Rutland,  and  the  time 
when  he  left  it  to  found  an  empire  in  the  Northwest,  carrying 
with  him  the  fate  of  America. 

Rufus  Putnam  was  born  in  Sutton,  in  this  county,  on  the 
9th  of  April  (O.S.),  1738.  He  came  of  a  race  of  Worcester 
and  Essex  County  yeomen,  distinguished  in  every  generation, 
so  far  as  we  know  their  history,  for  public  spirit,  simplicity, 
integrity,  and  common  sense. 

He  was  cousin,  with  a  single  remove,  of  General  Israel 
Putnam,  the  man  "  who  dared  to  lead  where  any  man  dared  to 
follow."  He  was,  I  think,  the  grand-nephew  of  Joseph  Putnam, 
father  of  Israel,  another  hero  of  the  old  Putnam  breed,  who 
defied  another  horrible  she-wolf,  the  witchcraft  delusion,  at  the 
height  of  its  power  in  the  very  den  where  it  was  born. 

Elisha  Putnam,  father  of  Rufus,  died  when  the  son  was 
seven  years  old.  General  Putnam's  account  of  his  family  says 
his  father  was  a  much  respected  citizen,  town  clerk,  a  deacon 
in  the  church,  and  representative  from  Sutton  in  the  General 
Court.     He  died  June  10,  1745. 

His  mother  married  again.  The  step-father  seems  to  have 
cared  little  for  the  child.  He  was  illiterate  himself,  and  de- 
spised learning.  The  little  boy,  as  he  tells  us  in  a  pathetic 
diary  written  late  in  life,  had  no  chance  to  go  to  school,  and 
little  opportunity  for  learning  at  home.  No  books  were  fur- 
nished him;  and  he  had  little  time  to  use  books,  if  he  had 
them. 

Captain  Sadler,  the  step-father,  kept  a  tavern.  Rufus  got  a 
few  pennies  by  waiting  upon  guests  and  blacking  their  boots, 
with  which  he  bought  powder,  and  with  the  help  of  an  old  gun 
killed  some  partridges,  which  he  sold  and  with  the  proceeds 
bought  a  spelling-book  and  an  arithmetic.  From  these  he 
learned  what  he  could,  and  got  as  far  as  the  rule  of  three  in 
arithmetic.  But  the  miserly  step-father  would  not  allow  him 
the  light  of  a  tallow  candle  in  the  long  winter  evenings,  and 
ridiculed  his  aspirations  for  learning. 
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In  March,  1754,  Putnam  was  apprenticed  to  Daniel  Mathews, 
of  Brookfield.  He  was  then  nearly  sixteen  years  old.  Math- 
ews was  a  millwright.  Putnam  never  attended  school  but 
three  days  after  he  was  nine  years  old. 

His  employer,  more  generous  than  had  been  the  step-father, 
gave  him  the  use  of  candles  for  the  long  winter  evenings.  He 
studied  arithmetic,  geography,  and  history.  He  extended 
his  knowledge  of  mathematics  and  engineering,  for  which 
he  had  a  natural  aptness.  His  physical  frame  grew  as  rap- 
idly as  his  mind.  When  he  was  eighteen  years  old,  he  had 
the  full  vigor  and  stature  of  a  man  six  feet  high.  He  was 
renowned  for  his  great  strength  and  activity  in  all  athletic 
exercises. 

It  was  to  those  winter  evenings  in  North  Brookfield  and  the 
studies  by  the  light  of  the  tallow  candle  that  his  country  owed 
the  ablest  engineer  officer  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  wise,  far- 
sighted  intellect  that  decided  the  fate  of  America. 

I  have,  in  my  time,  known  many  men  famous  in  war,  in 
statesmanship,  in  science,  in  the  professions,  and  in  business. 
If  I  were  asked  to  declare  the  secret  of  their  success,  I  should 
attribute  it  in  general,  not  to  any  superiority  of  natural  genius, 
but  to  the  use  they  made  in  youth,  after  the  ordinary  day's 
work  was  over,  of  the  hours  which  other  men  throw  away  or 
devote  to  idleness  or  rest. 

Putnam  enlisted  in  the  old  French  War  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen. His  adventures  in  that  war  sound  like  one  of  Cooper's 
romances.  He  saved  enough  of  his  bounty  and  pay  to  buy  a 
small  farm.  He  married  in  April,  1761,  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  William  Ayers  of  Brookfield,  who  died  shortly  afterward. 
January  10,  1765,  he  married  again  Persis  Rice,  of  Westboro, 
who  was  the  mother  of  his  children. 

He  was  made  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  a  Worcester  County 
regiment  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  and  joined  the 
camp  at  Cambridge  just  after  the  battle  of  April  19.  His 
genius  as  an  engineer  was  soon  disclosed.  He  was,  as  Wash- 
ington expressly  and  repeatedly  certified,  the  ablest  engineer 
officer  of  the  war,  whether  American  or  Frenchman. 
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He  was  soon  called  by  a  council  of  general  and  field  officers 
to  direct  the  construction  of  a  large  part  of  the  works  on  which 
the  position  of  the  army  besieging  Boston  depended.  He  told 
Washington  he  had  never  read  a  word  on  that  branch  of  sci- 
ence. But  the  chieftain  would  take  no  denial.  He  performed 
his  task  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  commander,  and  was 
soon  ordered  to  superintend  the  defences  of  Providence  and 
Newport. 

One  evening,  in  the  winter  of  1775-76,  Putnam  was  invited 
to  dine  at  headquarters.  Washington  detained  him  after  the 
company  had  departed,  to  consult  him  about  an  attack  on  Bos- 
ton. The  general  preferred  an  intrenchment  on  Dorchester 
Heights,  which  would  compel  Howe  to  attack  him  and  risk 
another  Bunker  Hill  engagement  with  a  different  result,  to 
marching  his  own  troops  over  the  ice  to  storm  the  town.  But 
the  ground  was  frozen  to  a  great  depth,  and  resisted  the  pick- 
axe like  solid  rock. 

Putnam  was  ordered  to  consider  the  matter,  and,  if  he  could 
find  any  way  to  execute  Washington's  plan,  to  report  at  once. 
He  himself  best  tells  the  story  of  the  accident  —  we  may  al- 
most say  the  miracle — by  which  the  deliverance  of  Mas- 
sachusetts from  the  foreign  invader,  a  veteran  British  army, 
eleven  thousand  strong,  was  wrought  by  the  instrumentality  of 
the  millwright's  apprentice  :  — 

"  I  left  the  headquarters  in  company  with  another  gentle- 
man, and  on  our  way  came  to  General  Heath's.  I  had  no 
thoughts  of  calling  until  I  came  against  his  door,  and  then  I 
said,  l  Let  us  call  on  General  Heath,'  to  which  he  agreed.  I 
had  no  other  motive  but  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  general. 
While  there,  I  cast  my  eye  on  a  book  which  lay  on  the  table, 
lettered  on  the  back  'Muller's  Field  Engineer.'  I  immediately 
requested  the  general  to  lend  it  to  me.  He  denied  me.  I 
repeated  my  request.  He  again  refused,  and  told  me  he  never 
lent  his  books.  I  told  him  that  he  must  recollect  that  he  was 
one  who,  at  Roxbury,  in  a  measure  compelled  me  to  undertake 
a  business  which  at  the  time,  I  confessed  I  had  never  read  a 
word  about,  and  that  he  must  let  me  have  the  book.     After 
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some  more  excuses  on  his  part  and  close  pressing  on  mine  I 
obtained  the  loan  of  it." 

In  looking  at  the  table  of  contents,  his  eye  was  caught  by 
the  word  "chandelier,"  a  new  word  to  him.  He  read  carefully 
the  description,  and  saw  its  importance  at  a  glance.  The  chan- 
deliers were  made  of  stout  timbers,  ten  feet  long,  into  which 
were  framed  posts  five  feet  high  and  five  feet  apart,  placed  on 
the  ground  in  parallel  lines  and  the  open  spaces  filled  in  with 
bundles  of  fascines,  strongly  picketed  together,  thus  forming  a 
movable  parapet  of  wood  instead  of  earth,  as  theretofore  done. 

Putnam  soon  had  his  plan  ready.  The  men  were  immedi- 
ately set  to  work  in  the  adjacent  apple  orchard  and  woodlands, 
cutting  and  bundling  up  the  fascines  and  carrying  them  with 
the  chandeliers  on  to  the  ground  selected  for  the  work.  They 
were  put  in  their  place  in  a  single  night. 

When  the  sun  went  down  on  Boston  on  the  4th  of  March, 
Washington  was  at  Cambridge,  and  Dorchester  Heights  as  nat- 
ure or  the  husbandman  had  left  them  in  the  autumn.  When 
Sir  William  Howe  rubbed  his  eyes  on  the  morning  of  the  5th, 
he  saw  through  the  heavy  mists  the  intrenchments,  on  which, 
he  said,  the  rebels  had  done  more  work  in  a  night  than  his 
whole  army  would  have  done  in  a  month.  He  wrote  to  Lord 
Dartmouth  that  it  must  have  been  the  employment  of  at  least 
12,000  men.  His  own  effective  force,  including  seamen,  was 
but  about  11,000.     Washington  had  but  14,000  fit  for  duty. 

"  Some  of  our  officers,"  said  the  Annual  Register, —  Edmund 
Burke  was  the  writer, — "  acknowledged  that  the  expedition 
with  which  these  works  were  thrown  up,  with  their  sudden  and 
unexpected  appearance,  recalled  to  their  minds  the  wonderful 
stories  of  enchantment  and  invisible  agency  which  are  so  fre- 
quent in  the  Eastern  romances." 

Howe  was  a  man  of  spirit.  He  took  the  prompt  resolution 
to  attempt  to  dislodge  the  Americans  the  next  night,  before 
the  works  were  made  impregnable.  Earl  Percy,  who  had 
learned  something  of  the  Yankee  quality  at  Bunker  Hill  and 
Lexington,  was  to  command  the  assault.  But  the  power  that 
dispersed  the  Armada  baffled  all  the  plans  of  the  British  gen- 
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eral.  There  came  "  a  dreadful  storm  at  night,"  which  made  it 
impossible  to  cross  the  bay  until  the  American  works  were  per- 
fected. 

We  take  no  leaf  from  the  pure  chaplet  of  Washington's  fame 
when  we  say  that  the  success  of  the  first  great  military  opera- 
tion of  the  Revolution  was  due  to  Rufus  Putnam.  The  Amer- 
icans under  Israel  Putnam  marched  into  Boston,  drums  beating 
and  colors  flying.  The  veteran  British  army,  aided  by  a  strong 
naval  force,  soldier  and  sailor,  Englishman  and  Tory,  sick  and 
well,  bag  and  baggage,  got  out  of  Boston  before  the  strategy  of 
Washington,  the  engineering  of  Putnam,  and  the  courage  of 
the  despised  and  untried  yeomen,  from  whose  leaders  they 
withheld  the  usual  titles  of  military  respect.  "  It  resembled," 
said  Burke,  "  more  the  emigration  of  agnation  than  the  breaking 
up  of  a  camp." 

The  history  of  the  founding  of  Ohio  and  of  the  Ordinance  of 
1787  has  been  brought  to  light  lately,  chiefly  from  researches 
in  the  Department  of  State,  the  publication  of  the  diaries  of 
Manasseh  Cutler,  the  correspondence  of  Timothy  Pickering, 
and  the  papers  of  Rufus  King. 

This  is  a  fit  occasion  to  tell  the  story  of  Putnam's  share  in 
these  great  transactions.  April  7,  1783,  Timothy  Pickering, 
Quartermaster-general  in  the  armies  of  the  United  States, 
afterward  Secretary  of  War,  Secretary  of  State,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  Representative  in  Congress  and  Senator,  writes 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Hodgdon,  in  which  is  the  following  passage:  — 

"  A  new  plan  is  in  contemplation,  no  less  than  forming  a 
new  State  westward  of  the  Ohio.  About  a  week  since  the 
matter  was  set  on  foot,  and  a  plan  is  digesting  for  the  purpose. 
Enclosed  is  a  rough  draft  of  some  propositions  respecting  it. 
They  are  in  the  hands  of  General  Huntington  and  General 
Putnam  for  consideration,  amendment,  and  addition." 

The  eleventh  article  of  this  draft  enclosed  in  Pickering's 
letter  contains  this  sentence, —  "  the  total  exclusion  of  slavery 
from  the  State  to  form  an  essential  and  irrevocable  part  of  the 
Constitution."  General  Huntington  is  not,  so  far  as  I  know, 
heard  of  again  in  the  transaction,  but  Putnam  is  found  pressing 
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the  scheme  thenceforth  until  its  final  accomplishment.  April 
14,  1783,  Pickering  again  writes  to  Hodgdon.  He  says,  "Gen- 
eral Putnam  is  warmly  engaged  in  the  new-planned  settlement 
on  the  Ohio." 

Later  a  petition  signed  by  288  officers  in  the  Continental 
Army  is  presented  to  Congress,  praying  for  the  location  and 
survey  of  the  Western  lands.  This  petition,  in  which  Putnam 
heads  the  list  of  Massachusetts  signers,  is  forwarded  by  him 
to  Washington.  A  year  later  Putnam  writes  to  Washington 
again,  renewing  his  urgent  application  to  him  for  aid  in  his 
project.  He  says  the  part  he  has  taken  in  promoting  the 
petition  is  well  known.  He  has  given  much  time  to  it  since  he 
left  the  army. 

He  specially  urges  the  adoption  of  the  New  England  town- 
ship system.  He  asks  the  general  to  recommend  to  him  some 
member  of  Congress  with  whom  he  can  directly  correspond,  as 
he  does  not  like  even  to  hint  these  things  to  the  delegates  from 
Massachusetts,  though  worthy  men,  as  Massachusetts  is  form- 
ing plans  to  sell  her  own  eastern  lands.  Washington  answers 
that  he  has  exerted  every  power  with  Congress  that  he  is 
master  of,  and  has  dwelt  upon  Putnam's  argument  for  speedy 
decision,  but  that  Congress  has  adjourned  without  action. 

In  1785  Congress  appointed  General  Putnam  one  of  the 
surveyors  of  the  northwestern  lands.  Putnam  accepted  the 
office.  He  says  in  his  letter  of  acceptance:  "A  wish  to  pro- 
mote immigration  from  among  my  friends  into  that  country, 
and  not  the  wages  stipulated,  is  my  principal  motive." 

Putnam,  however,  had  made  some  engagements  which  made 
it  impossible  for  him  to  go  in  person  to  Ohio  and  make  the 
survey.  His  friend  General  Tupper  undertook  the  duty. 
Tupper  could  not  get  below  Pittsburg  in  the  season  of  1785. 
He  came  back  to  Massachusetts  with  such  knowledge  of  the 
country  as  he  could  get  from  inquiry,  and  reported  to  Putnam 
at  Rutland,  in  this  house,  on  the  9th  of  January,  1786. 

The  two  veterans  sat  up  together  all  night.  At  daybreak 
they  had  completed  a  call  for  the  convention  to  form  a  com- 
pany.    It  was  addressed  to  all  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  late 
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war,  and  all  other  good  citizens  residing  in  Massachusetts  who 
might  wish  to  become  purchasers  of  lands  in  the  Ohio  country. 
The  invitation  was  to  extend  afterward  to  inhabitants  of  other 
States  "as  might  be  agreed  on." 

This  convention  was  composed  of  delegates  from  the  various 
counties  in  Massachusetts,  met  at  the  Bunch  of  Grapes  in  Bos- 
ton, March  I,  1786,  and  chose  a  committee,  of  which  Putnam 
was  chairman,  to  draft  a  plan  for  the  organization.  This  organ- 
ization constituted  the  Ohio  Company,  of  which  Putnam,  Gen- 
eral Samuel  H.  Parsons,  and  Rev.  Manasseh  Cutler  were  chosen 
directors.  Early  in  1787  the  directors  appointed  Putnam 
superintendent  of  all  their  affairs,  and  in  the  winter  of  1786-87 
the  organization  was  completed  and  the  associates  selected. 

It  remained  only  to  get  the  grant  of  the  lands.  There  had 
been  various  schemes  in  Congress  from  March  1,  1784,  for  the 
organization  of  the  Northwest  territory.  Jefferson  reported 
one  on  the  first  day  of  March  in  that  year,  which  contained  a 
provision  excluding  slavery  after  1800.  The  subsequent  his- 
tory proves  beyond  a  question  that  a  toleration  of  slavery  until 
that  time  would  have  ended  in  making  the  whole  territory 
slaveholding. 

But  even  that  limited  and  ineffective  prohibition  was  stricken 
out  by  the  Congress.  March  16,  1785,  Rufus  King,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, offered  a  resolve  that  there  should  be  no  slavery  in 
this  territory.  It  was  sent  to  a  committee  of  which  he  was 
chairman,  and  amended  by  postponing  the  prohibition  of  slav- 
ery till  1800,  and  with  a  clause  providing  for  the  surrender  of 
fugitive  slaves.  That  was  never  acted  upon,  and  died  in  com- 
mittee. 

In  1786  a  new  committee  was  raised  to  propose  a  plan  for  the 
government  of  the  territory.  They  made  a  report  which  con- 
tained no  prohibition  of  slavery  whatever.  That  report  also 
remained  without  action  until  the  end  of  the  Congress. 

When  Putnam  had  got  his  plan  for  the  company  ready  and 
secured  his  associates,  he  sent  General  Parsons  to  Congress  to 
secure  the  grant  of  the  lands  and  the  passage  of  an  ordinance 
for  the  government  of  the  territory.  But  Parsons  returned, 
having  accomplished  absolutely  nothing. 
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Putnam  was  not  discouraged.  He  met  Manasseh  Cutler,  the 
other  director,  in  Boston,  June  25,  1787;  and  it  was  agreed  that 
Cutler  should  renew  the  attempt  in  which  Jefferson  and  Rufus 
King  and  Parsons  and  Washington  and  several  committees  of 
the  Continental  Congress  had  so  conspicuously  failed. 

Manasseh  Cutler  records  in  his  diary :  "  I  conversed  with 
General  Putnam,  and  settled  the  principles  on  which  I  am  to 
contract  with  Congress  for  lands  on  account  of  the  Ohio  Com- 
pany." 

Cutler  reached  New  York,  where  Congress  was  in  session, 
on  the  6th  of  July,  and  was  introduced  into  their  chamber.  He 
explained  his  scheme  to  the  members  of  Congress.  In  three 
days  a  new  committee  was  appointed,  the  ordinance,  which  had 
expired  with  the  last  session,  brought  forward,  and  committed. 
A  copy  of  the  ordinance  was  sent  to  Cutler,  that  he  might  make 
remarks  and  prepare  amendments. 

The  next  day,  the  10th,  the  ordinance  was  newly  modelled. 
It  was  reported  to  Congress  on  the  nth.  But  it  did  not  in- 
clude the  clause  prohibiting  slavery,  because,  as  Nathan  Dane, 
who  reported  it,  said,  he  had  no  idea  the  States  would  agree  to 
it.  But  Dane  moved  it  as  an  amendment.  It  was  inserted  and 
passed  unanimously,  save  the  single  vote  of  Abram  Yates. 

During  the  two  or  three  days  that  this  ordinance  was  pend- 
ing, the  committee  proposed  to  reject  some  of  Cutler's  amend- 
ments ;  he  does  not  specify  which.  "  Thereupon  he  paid  his 
respects  to  all  the  members  of  Congress  in  the  city,  informed 
them  of  his  intention  to  depart  that  day,  and,  if  his  terms  were 
not  acceded  to,  to  turn  his  attention  to  some  other  part  of  the 
country." 

They  urged  him,  as  he  says,  to  "  tarry  till  the  next  day,  and 
they  would  put  by  all  other  business  to  complete  the  contract." 
He  records  further  in  his  diary  that  "  Congress  came  to  the 
terms  stated  in  our  letter  without  the  least  variation." 

Why  was  it  that  Congress  came,  in  three  days,  to  terms 
which  the  influence  of  Washington  and  of  Jefferson  had  failed 
to  accomplish  for  more  than  four  years  ?  Putnam  and  Cutler 
were  masters  of  the  situation.     The  Ohio  Company  might  well 
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dictate  its  own  terms,  even  in  dealing  with  the  far-sighted 
statesmen  of  1787. 

The  purchase  and  settlement  of  this  large  body  of  the  public 
lands  removed  from  their  minds  several  subjects  of  deepest 
anxiety.  It  afforded  a  provision  for  the  veterans  of  the  war. 
It  extinguished  a  considerable  portion  of  the  public  debt.  It 
largely  increased  the  value  of  the  rest  of  the  public  domain. 
It  placed  the  shield  of  a  settlement  of  veteran  soldiers  between 
the  frontiers  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia  and  the 
most  dangerous  and  powerful  Indian  tribes  on  the  continent. 

It  secured  to  American  occupation  a  territory  on  which 
England,  France,  and  Spain  were  still  gazing  with  eager  and 
longing  eyes  ;  in  which  England,  in  violation  of  treaty  obliga- 
tion, still  held  on  to  her  military  posts,  hoping  that  the  feeble 
band  of  our  union  would  break  in  pieces.  It  removed  a  fear, 
never  absent  from  the  minds  of  the  public  men  of  that  day, 
that  the  Western  settlers  would  form  a  new  confederacy  and 
seek  an  alliance  with  the  power  that  held  the  outlet  of  the 
Mississippi. 

The  strength  of  this  last  apprehension  is  shown  in  the  con- 
fidential correspondence  of  Washington.  He  twice  refers  to 
it  in  his  Farewell  Address, —  once  when  he  warns  the  West 
against  "an  apostate  and  unnatural  connection  with  any  foreign 
power";  and  again,  when  he  urges  them  "henceforth  to  be 
deaf  to  those  advisers,  if  such  there  are,  who  would  sever  them 
from  their  brethren  and  connect  them  with  aliens." 

Cutler  returned  to  Massachusetts  successful  and  in  triumph. 
He  was  not  himself  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  Ohio,  but  his 
sons  represented  him. 

Putnam  led  his  company  down  the  Ohio  River  to  Marietta 
on  board  a  galley  appropriately  named  the  "  Mayflower,"  giving 
new  honor  and  fragrance  to  the  name.  He  landed  with  his 
little  company  of  forty-eight  men  April  7,   1788. 

There  is  no  question  that  but  for  this  clause  in  the  Ordi- 
nance that  territory,  if  it  had  remained  a  part  of  the  country, 
would  have  been  slave  territory.  It  would  have  been  settled 
from  Virginia   and    Kentucky.     As    it    was,  it    was    saved    to 
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freedom  as  by  fire.  The  people  of  Indiana  repeatedly  peti- 
tioned Congress  to  be  relieved  from  the  clause  prohibiting  the 
introduction  of  slavery.  A  majority  of  the  people  of  Illinois 
was  pro-slavery,  and  the  recognition  of  slavery  in  the  first  con- 
stitution of  that  State  was  only  prevented  by  the  dexterity  and 
sagacity  of  Governor  Coles. 

When  Ohio  was  admitted  in  1802,  the  convention  that  framed 
her  constitution  contained  a  large  number  of  the  friends  of 
slavery.  Rufus  Putnam,  himself  a  member  of  the  convention, 
called  up  late  at  night  the  son  of  Manasseh  Cutler,  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  convention,  from  a  sick-bed,  told  him  of  the  danger, 
and  the  two  patriots  repaired  to  the  chamber  just  in  time  to 
save  the  establishment  of  slavery,  which  was  lost  by  a  single 
vote. 

Now,  in  the  light  of  this  history,  if  Rufus  Putnam  be  not 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  and  of  having 
saved  this  country  from  becoming  a  great  slaveholding  empire, 
then  Wellington  is  not  entitled  to  the  credit  of  Waterloo,  or 
Washington  to  the  credit  of  Yorktown,  or  Grant  to  the  credit 
of  Appomattox. 

Putnam  is  the  first  person  known  to  have  in  his  possession, 
five  years  before  this  enactment,  the  plan  for  the  organization 
of  the  Ohio  Company,  in  which  the  total  exclusion  of  slavery 
from  the  State  was  to  form  an  essential  and  irrevocable  part  of 
the  constitution.  Then  for  the  next  four  or  five  years  he  is 
found,  and  found  alone,  pressing  that  scheme  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  Washington,  and  through  him  upon  a  reluctant 
Congress. 

He  accepts  the  office  of  surveyor,  only  that  he  may  promote 
this  scheme.  Not  able  to  go  himself,  he  receives  from  Gen- 
eral Tupper  in  this  house  the  information  gained  by  him  at 
Pittsburg.  In  this  house  is  formed  the  plan  of  the  Ohio  Com- 
pany, and  from  it  he  issued  the  call  for  its  first  convention. 
He  is  made  chairman  of  the  committee  to  draw  up  a  perfected 
scheme.  He  is  made  by  that  company  the  general  director  of 
its  affairs. 

At  its  meeting  in  Boston,  November  21,  1787,  he  is  chosen 
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superintendent,  "to  be  obeyed  and  respected  accordingly." 
He  sends  Cutler  to  Congress,  first  having  agreed  with  him  in 
Boston  upon  the  principles  upon  which  the  company  will  make 
the  purchase.  Is  there  any  doubt  that  among  those  principles 
was  the  inexorable  condition  of  the  exclusion  of  slavery,  which 
was  in  his  hands  and  upon  which  he  had  determined  from  the 
beginning  ? 

He  leads  the  company  to  Marietta.  On  the  first  anni- 
versary of  the  settlement  of  Marietta,  in  1789,  the  company 
voted  that  the  7th  of  April  be  forever  observed  as  a  public 
festival,  being,  as  they  say,  "  the  day  when  General  Putnam 
commenced  the  settlement  in  this  country." 

All  the  contemporary  histories  of  Ohio  assign  him  this 
credit.  Lossing  calls  him  the  father  of  Ohio.  Burnet  says, 
"  He  was  regarded  as  their  principal  chief  and  leader."  Harris 
dedicates  the  documents  collected  in  his  appendix  to  Rufus 
Putnam,  the  "founder  and  father  of  the  State." 

And  at  last,  that  the  great  drama  might  end  as  it  began,  his 
vote  saved  the  State  from  the  imposition  of  slavery  by  its  con- 
stitutional convention  in  1802.  His  vote  —  his  single  vote  and 
his  summons  to  the  son  of  his  old  friend,  Manasseh  Cutler  — 
secured  the  majority  of  one  which  saved  the  State  from  the 
imposition  of  slavery  in   1802. 

Suppose  those  five  States  —  Ohio,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Indi- 
ana, Wisconsin  —  which  were  formed  from  the  Ohio  territory 
had  been  settled  from  Virginia,  each  of  them  another  Missouri 
or  another  Kentucky  ?  What  think  you  would  have  been  our 
condition  to-day  ?  A  few  States,  perhaps,  on  our  eastern  and 
northern  border  without  slavery,  but  subjected  forever,  if  the 
Union  had  lasted,  to  the  slaveholding  rule  of  which  we  had  ex- 
perience, even  as  it  was,  for  the  generation  before  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Rebellion.  If  there  be,  in  the  annals  of  this  republic, 
save  Washington  and  Lincoln  alone,  a  benefactor  whose  deeds 
surpass  those  of  Rufus  Putnam,  I  have  read  American  history 
in  vain. 

Washington  said  of  Rufus  Putnam  that  he  was  the  best  en- 
gineer in  the  army,  whether  French  or  American.     At  the  end 
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of  the  war  he  directed  Putnam  to  report  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  fortifying  the  whole  country.  I  have  seen  General  Put- 
nam's elaborate  scheme,  I  think  among  his  papers  at  Marietta 
College,  or  in  the  archives  at  Washington.  It  was  never  ex- 
ecuted, in  spite  of  earnest  appeals  of  some  of  our  ablest  states- 
men in  every  generation,  from  Washington  to  Jackson  and 
Tilden  and  Eugene  Hale. 

It  remains  a  monument  of  that  national  improvidence  of 
which  we  have  shown  so  many  conspicuous  examples,  espe- 
cially in  the  matter  of  preparation  for  defence  and  for  war,  and 
which  during  the  last  few  months  has  even  dimmed  the  glories 
of  Manila  and  Santiago. 

To  be  a  great  engineer  is  to  be  a  great  soldier.  To  be  a  great 
engineer  with  only  such  advantages  of  education  as  Rufus  Put- 
nam enjoyed  is  to  be  a  man  of  consummate  genius.  But  to 
have  been  the  trusted  friend  of  Washington  ;  to  have  conceived 
as  by  a  flash  of  inspiration  the  works  which  with  an  inferior 
force  compelled  England  to  evacuate  a  fortified  town  and  to 
quit  Massachusetts  forever ;  to  have  constructed  the  very  fort- 
ress and  citadel  of  our  strength  and  defence  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution ;  to  have  been  in  Lord  Bacon's  front  rank  of  sover- 
eign honor ;  to  have  founded  a  mighty  State,  herself  the  mother 
of  mighty  States ;  to  have  planned,  constructed,  and  made  im- 
pregnable the  very  citadel  and  fortress  of  liberty  on  this  con- 
tinent ;  to  have  turned  the  mighty  stream  of  current  and  empire 
from  the  channel  of  slavery  into  the  channel  of  freedom,  there 
to  flow  forever  and  forever, —  if  this  be  not  greatness,  then  there 
is  no  greatness  among  the  living  or  the  dead. 

I  must  not  leave  your  opinion  of  the  value  of  the  great  work 
of  Rufus  Putnam  to  depend  upon  my  testimony  alone.  Daniel 
Webster  declared  in  his  reply  to  Hayne :  "  We  are  accustomed 
to  praise  the  lawgivers  of  antiquity ;  we  help  to  perpetuate  the 
fame  of  Solon  and  Lycurgus;  but  I  doubt  whether  one  single 
law  of  any  lawgiver,  ancient  or  modern,  has  produced  effects 
of  more  distinct,  marked,  and  lasting  character  than  the  Ordi- 
nance of  1787. 

"  It  fixed  forever  the  character  of  the  population  in  the  vast 
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regions  northwest  of  the  Ohio  by  excluding  from  them  invol- 
untary servitude.  It  impressed  on  the  soil  itself,  while  it  was 
yet  a  wilderness,  an  incapacity  to  sustain  any  other  than  free 
men.  It  laid  the  interdict  against  personal  servitude  in  original 
compact  not  only  deeper  than  all  local  law,  but  deeper,  also, 
than  all  local  constitutions." 

Mr.  Webster  added :  "  We  see  the  consequences  of  the 
ordinance  at  this  moment,  and  we  shall  never  cease  to  see 
them,  perhaps,  while  the  Ohio  shall  flow." 

Judge  Walker,  the  eminent  jurist  of  Ohio,  declares  :  "  Upon 
the  surpassing  excellence  of  this  ordinance  no  language  of 
panegyric  would  be  extravagant.  The  Romans  would  have 
imagined  some  divine  Egeria  for  its  author.  It  approaches  as 
nearly  to  absolute  perfection  as  anything  to  be  found  in  the 
legislation  of  mankind  ;  for,  after  the  experience  of  fifty  years, 
it  would  perhaps  be  impossible  to  alter  without  marring  it.  In 
short,  it  is  one  of  those  matchless  specimens  of  sagacious  fore- 
cast which  even  the  reckless  spirit  of  innovation  would  not 
venture  to  assail.  The  emigrant  knew  beforehand  that  this 
was  a  land  of  the  highest  political  as  well  as  natural  promise ; 
and,  under  the  auspices  of  another  Moses,  he  journeyed  with 
confidence  toward  his  new  Canaan." 

Judge  Story  says :  "  The  ordinance  is  remarkable  for  its 
masterly  display  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty." 

Chief  Justice  Chase,  in  his  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
"  Statutes  of  Ohio,"  said  :  "  Never,  probably,  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  did  a  measure  of  legislation  so  accurately  fulfil  and 
yet  so  mightily  exceed  the  anticipations  of  the  legislators.  The 
ordinance  has  well  been  described  as  having  been  a  pillar  of 
cloud  by  day  and  of  fire  by  night,  in  the  settlement  and  govern- 
ment of  the  northwestern  States." 

During  the  years  he  lived  in  Rutland  he  gave  himself  with- 
out stint  to  the  service  of  the  town.  No  work  was  too  humble 
for  him  if  it  were  a  duty  or  a  service.  He  had  the  noble  public 
spirit  of  his  day.  For  five  years  he  tilled  this  farm,  and  seems 
to  have  done  everything  his  neighbors  asked  of  him. 
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He  was  representative  to  the  General  Court,  selectman,  con- 
stable, tax  collector,  on  a  committee  to  lay  out  school  lands, 
committee  to  make  repairs  of  school-house,  State  surveyor, 
commissioner  to  treat  with  the  Penobscot  Indians,  volunteer 
in  putting  down  the  Shays  rebellion,  on  the  committee  to 
settle  with  Jabez  Fairbanks.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  and 
first  trustees  of  the  Leicester  Academy,  and  with  his  family  of 
eight  children  gave  from  his  slender  means  ,£100  toward  its 
endowment. 

The  rest  of  his  life  is,  in  large  part,  the  history  of  Marietta 
for  more  than  thirty  years.  "The  impression  of  his  char- 
acter," says  the  historian,  "is  strongly  marked  in  the  history 
of  Marietta,  in  their  buildings,  institutions,  and  manners." 

Now  this  seems  to  me  to  be  a  good,  honest,  old-fashioned 
American  story.  It  is  a  Massachusetts  story.  It  is  a  Worces- 
ter County  story,  although  we  by  no  means  pretend  to  a 
monopoly  of  such  things  in  Massachusetts  or  in  Worcester 
County.  We  have  got  over  wondering  at  them.  The  boy 
went  to  school  but  three  days  after  he  was  nine  years  old. 
That  has  happened  before  to  many  a  boy  who  became  a  great 
man,  from  Ulysses  to  Abraham  Lincoln. 

A  Worcester  County  farm  in  those  days  was  a  pretty  good 
school.  It  was  a  pretty  good  school,  both  for  the  intellect  and 
the  heart.  The  boy  learned  the  secrets  of  the  forest  and  the 
field,  the  names  and  habits  of  bird  and  beast.  He  could  take 
care  of  himself  anywhere.  He  became  an  expert  woodsman 
and  sharpshooter. 

He  heard  high  topics  discussed  in  the  church  —  I  beg  your 
pardon  —  in  the  meeting-house.  The  talk  by  the  blacksmith's 
forge  and  the  tavern  fire,  and  the  rude  drafting-board  of  the 
millwright,  when  the  great  political  contest  with  England  was 
pending,  was  of  the  true  boundary  between  liberty  and  author- 
ity in  the  government  of  the  State,  and  between  men's  free 
will  and  God's  foreknowledge  and  omnipotence  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  universe. 

The  moral  quality  of  our  great  English  race,  too,  came  out 
in  that  simple  life  of  plain  living  and  high  thinking.     Every 
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day  brought  to  those  frugal  households  its  lesson  of  affection, 
of  self-sacrifice. 

"  Love  had  he  found  in  huts  where  poor  men  lie  : 
His  daily  teachers  had  been  woods  and  rills, 
The  silence  that  is  in  the  starry  sky, 

The  sleep  that  is  among  the  lonely  hills." 

The  old  French  War,  with  its  adventures  and  escapes  through 
the  forests,  was  better  for  him  than  a  West  Point  education. 
But  above  all  were  the  love  of  country,  the  sense  of  duty,  the 
instinct  of  honor,  glowing  as  bright  in  the  bosom  of  the  country 
boy  as  in  that  of  a  Bayard  or  a  Sidney.  And  so,  when  his 
country  needed  him  and  his    God  called    him,  he  was  ready. 

My  friends,  I  do  not  know  what  you  think  about  it.  But  for 
myself,  as  a  son  of  Massachusetts,  I  would  rather  possess 
among  her  historic  monuments  this  simple  dwelling  of  this 
Rutland  farmer,  when  I  think  of  what  it  stands  for,  all  it  has 
contained,  all  the  memories  that  cluster  around  it,  than  to  have 
the  palace  of  the  Tuileries. 

As  Edward  Everett  said  of  Mount  Vernon,  "The  porter's 
lodge,  or  the  dog  kennel  of  the  palace  erected  by  the  gratitude 
of  England  to  the  victor  of  Blenheim,  could  not  have  been 
built  for  its  entire  cost." 

Her  Majesty's  master  of  hounds,  or  the  keeper  of  the  queen's 
mews,  or  the  purveyor  of  the  royal  kitchen,  I  dare  say,  would 
disdain  it  as  a  dwelling-place.  Certainly  there  were  columns, 
there  were  carvings,  in  the  famous  French  palace  built  from 
the  plunder  of  foreign  capitals  and  the  spoils  of  groaning  peas- 
ants and  subject  peoples,  as  a  symbol  of  the  glory  of  France 
and  the  military  genius  of  her  monarchs,  which  cost  more  than 
the  whole  of  this  simple  structure.  But  at  least  an  angry 
people  will  never  tear  it  down  as  the  symbol  of  their  own 
degradation  and  oppression. 

Three  days  at  school  after  you  were  nine  years  old  ;  boot- 
black and  blacksmith's  assistant  at  Sutton ;  millwright's  ap- 
prentice of  Brookfield ;  town  constable  of  Rutland  ;  friend  of 
Washington ;  deliverer    under   Washington    of    Massachusetts 
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from  the  foreign  invader ;  builder  of  our  stronghold  and  citadel 
at  West  Point ;  engineer  of  the  great  constitutional  fortress 
of  American  liberty ;  faithful  over  a  few  things,  ruler  over 
many  things,  — we  come  to-day  to  your  dwelling  as  to  a  shrine. 
It  is  not  to  be  forgotten.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  unless 
Mount  Vernon  is  to  be  forgotten.  There  is  nothing  left  but  a 
few  stones  of  the  cellar  wall  of  Putnam's  birthplace,  as  there 
is  nothing  left  but  a  few  bricks  of  the  birthplace  of  Washing- 
ton. But  this  house  is  still  to  be  seen,  as  Mount  Vernon  is 
still  to  be  seen.  It  can  be  preserved  at  a  slight  cost  for  many 
centuries  to  come.  This  reverent,  affectionate  task  is  well 
worthy  the  piety  and  patriotism  of  our  generation. 


LAFAYETTE    MONUMENT 

Address  at  a  Public  Meeting  held  in  Association  Hall, 

Boston,   under   the   auspices   of   the   Massachusetts   Society 

of  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  in  aid  of  the  plan 

for  the  erection  of  a  monument 

in  France  to  Major-General 

Lafayette, 

January  ii,  1899. 

By  Rev.  EDWARD    EVERETT    HALE,   D.D. 

I  have  had  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  being  intrusted  by- 
Governor  Wolcott  with  the  expression  of  his  great  regret  that 
he  cannot  be  present.  By  an  oversight,  for  which  he  is  not  in 
the  least  to  blame,  his  name  was  mentioned  in  some  of  the 
notices  as  a  speaker  here ;  but  he  had  another  engagement,  and 
had  never  made  any  such  promise.  But  he  begs  me  to  say  he 
has  an  interest  in  this  matter,  as  I  knew  he  had ;  and  that 
we  shall  have  his  most  cordial  support  in  this  great  enterprise. 

The  truth  is  that  there  is  no  bit  of  romance  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  Revolution  which  compares  in  the  least  with 
the  story  of  the  services  rendered  to  this  country  by  Lafayette ; 
and  it  so  happens  that,  in  the  providence  of  history,  that 
romance  continues  throughout  Lafayette's  life.  It  became  his 
place  to  be  representative  of  free  institutions  on  the  other  side 
of  the  world  ;  and  it  became  his  place  to  unite  America  with 
Europe  in  a  way  in  which,  perhaps,  no  single  man  has  ever 
wrought  out  that  bond  of  union. 

The  chairman  of  this  meeting  gave  you  a  little  sketch  of  the 
extraordinary  circumstances  under  which  he  came  to  do  things 
such  as  these.  Just  think  of  it !  A  young  gentleman,  only 
sixteen  years  old  when  he  was  married  ;  he  would  not  go  into 
court  service,  and  chose  to  enter  the  army,  which  was  the 
only  other  function  open  to  young  men  in  his  time.  He 
entered  the  French  army ;  and,  be  it  observed,  he  was  a  well- 
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trained  French  soldier,  and  became  so  under  the  discipline 
maintained  by  the  French  army.  Well,  he  saw  service  at 
Metz,  and  there  met  that  excellent  brother  of  the  King  of 
England ;  and  it  became  the  good  fortune  of  that  brother  to 
send  to  America  the  most  valuable  coadjutor  and  supporter 
which  Europe  gave  to  our  country,  or  has  given  from  that  day 
to  this. 

Now  the  President  told  you  of  the  extraordinary  circum- 
stances under  which  he  came;  and  the  anecdote  is  told  that  one 
of  your  Boston  people,  Mr.  James  Lovell,  a  son  of  the  well- 
known  master  of  the  Latin  School, —  and  at  one  time,  I  think, 
a  member  of  Congress, —  met  Lafayette  coming  in  with  his 
papers  from  his  voyage,  still  rather  wet,  while  Congress  was 
in  secret  session.  He  met  Lafayette  at  the  door,  and  told  him 
in  a  rather  hesitating  way  that  he  would  take  his  papers  in, 
but,  as  to  going  in,  there  were  a  great  many  foreign  officers 
there,  and  Congress  was  not  in  a  position  to  receive  any  one. 

Lafayette  then  said  :  "  You  had  better  take  my  papers  in.  I 
shall  not  be  any  burden  upon  you."  Then  it  was  announced 
that  this  was  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  of  whom  Franklin  had 
been  writing, —  a  man  of  the  highest  nobility  in  France,  and 
with  perhaps  as  large  an  income  as  anybody  in  that  country. 
He  had  fitted  out  his  own  vessel,  had  bought  the  supplies  of 
which  the  country  was  sorely  in  need,  and  had  come  to  offer 
his  services  for  nothing.  Congress  did  not  hesitate.  Lafayette 
was  not  kept  waiting  in  the  anteroom,  but  was  received,  wel- 
comed, and  honored.  He  was,  moreover,  made  major-general 
in  our  service  before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age, —  the  young- 
est major-general  ever  in  it,  as  he  was,  perhaps,  the  most  capa- 
ble and  most  distinguished. 

Lafayette's  services  as  a  soldier  deserve  to  be  written  up  and 
spoken  of  by  soldiers.  The  extraordinary  features  of  his  cam- 
paign against  Cornwallis,  when  Cornwallis  was  before  York- 
town,  ought  to  be  told  by  somebody  who  has  the  pen  both  of 
a  historian  and  of  a  romancer.  And  afterward,  when  he  was 
serving  in  the  patriot  army  of  France,  the  experience  Lafayette 
had  derived  on  this  side  of  the  water  was  of  the  greatest  advan- 
tage there.     Military  men  know  the  changes  brought  about  in 
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England  and  France  as  a  result  of  the  presence  of  those  two 
men  in  America. 

As  a  soldier,  Lafayette  is  to  be  spoken  of  with  the  utmost 
respect.  In  a  very  few  words  I  want  to  speak  of  his  services 
in  Europe,  in  the  direction  of  the  great  business  of  the  next 
century,  the  establishment  of  peace, —  his  services  in  bringing 
America  and  Europe  together. 

Lafayette  did  his  duty  here.  He  was  wounded  in  his  very 
first  battle.  He  won  the  absolute  confidence  of  Washington, 
who  loved  him  as  he  would  have  loved  the  son  he  never  had. 
Lafayette's  first  letters  to  his  wife  are  among  the  most  charm- 
ing love-letters  you  can  ever  read.  They  show  how  very  tender 
was  his  regard  for  Washington  and  Washington's  for  him. 
The  chairman  has  told  you  how  Washington  consented  to  let 
him  go  back  to  Europe  ;  and  when  he  was  in  Europe,  hardly 
twenty-one  years  old, — younger,  undoubtedly,  than  any  officer 
of  his  rank  in  the  French  service, — he  was  named  by  the 
French  government  to  lead  an  attack  they  proposed  to  make 
on  the  shores  of  England.  His  time  in  Europe  was  spent  very 
largely  in  the  arrangement  of  this  military  effort. 

But  Lafayette  knew  he  had  better  work  than  the  descent 
upon  England  ;  and  the  work  he  did  was  to  encourage  the 
French  government  to  send  out  a  magnificent  expedition, 
which  they  did  send,  for  our  relief  and  assistance  at  the  period 
it  was  needed.  He  crossed  the  ocean  rapidly,  arrived  here  in 
time  to  make  preparations  for  receiving  Rochambeau's  fleet, 
and  was  present  at  all  of  the  arrangements  which  resulted  in 
the  great  surrender  at  Yorktown.  Then  he  went  back ;  and  it 
is  here  that  he  appears  as  a  diplomatist,  — ■  a  function  in  which 
he  seems  to  have  been  neglected  by  the  historians.  The  his- 
torians always  spend  half  a  volume  on  a  little  puff  of  powder 
and  the  killing  of  a  few  hundred  thousands  of  men  rather  than 
in  showing  the  great  business  of  the  world,  the  making  of 
happy  homes. 

It  was  our  business  to  establish  ourselves  in  the  great  com- 
merce in  which  America  has  since  come  to  play  so  large  a 
part  among  the  nations,  and  it  was  very  desirable  there  should 
be  some  one  in  France  who  was  fond  of  America  and  under- 
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stood  our  affairs.  Any  one  who  will  take  the  pains  to  read  the 
letters  of  Lafayette  and  Jefferson  at  that  time,  and  will  follow 
up  the  negotiations  Lafayette  wrought  out  at  that  time,  will 
echo  every  word  as  to  the  steadfast  good  sense  of  this  young 
man,  and  his  observation  of  what  goes  in  the  highest  diplomacy 
to  the  establishment  of  civilization  and  liberty  among  men. 

It  is  perhaps  enough  to  say  that,  if  the  counsels  of  these  two 
young  men,  Lafayette  and  Jefferson,  had  been  taken  by  the 
people  in  charge  of  Louis  XVI's  government,  the  king  would 
have  saved  his  head,  and  France  would  not  have  gone  into  the 
great  revolution.  The  proposals  made  by  the  two  are  of  the 
very  highest  statesmanship.  Lafayette,  who  had  already  shown 
himself  to  be  a  soldier  of  the  first  rank,  now  shows  himself  to 
be  a  diplomatist  of  the  first  rank.  Then  came  the  French  Rev- 
olution, probably  not  to  be  averted.  The  pear  was  ripe,  and  it 
had  to  drop. 

Well,  Lafayette  instantly  comes  to  the  front  as  representing 
popular  institutions,  and  what  free  government  means  and  what 
it  has  ever  meant.  And  the  ambition  of  this  fine  young  fellow, 
who  has  won  his  spurs,  and  also  won  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
whole  French  nation,  is  to  direct  affairs  always  with  an  eye  to 
the  future,  to  the  higher  order  and  the  higher  liberty  of  the 
people  of  France.  Europe  did  not  understand  the  position, 
and  undertook  to  crush  the  rising  movement  of  liberty  in  the 
interest  of  those  miserable  Bourbons  who  have  been  the  pest 
of  Europe  during  these  four  or  five  centuries. 

It  was  in  one  of  the  campaigns  of  this  movement  that  the 
Austrians  caught  him,  and  made  him  prisoner.  Then  Napoleon 
crushed  Austria  by  one  of  those  tremendous  blows  of  his,  and 
the  first  article  in  the  treaty  of  peace  set  Lafayette  at  liberty. 
Lafayette  remained  in  retirement  throughout  the  great  Na- 
poleonic campaigns.  The  Bourbons  came  in  again  ;  and  Lafay- 
ette returns  once  more,  beloved  and  honored  by  everybody, 
as  the  representative  of  liberty  and  order,  by  every  one  in  his 
own  province.  But  the  Bourbons  remember  nothing  and 
forget  nothing.  They  brought  on  their  forces ;  and  instantly 
Lafayette  is  at  the  front  again,  the  friend  of  freedom  and  the 
friend  of  man. 
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What  a  career  that  is  for  a  young  man !  He  starts  at  sixteen 
on  nothing,  you  might  say,  but  an  accident.  Where  was  his 
place  in  the  providence  of  history  ?  I  see  with  interest  that 
I  am  speaking  to  one  or  two  persons  who  must  have  been 
arranged  in  the  line  across  the  Common  in  1824,  or  again  in 
1825,  where  each  boy  held  a  quill  in  his  hand  in  token  of 
belonging  to  a  public  school.  Lafayette  was  to  pass  between 
the  lines  of  these  lads.  I  don't  believe  that  from  the  time  of 
Washington  to  this  day  there  has  ever  been  such  an  outburst 
of  enthusiasm  as  that  which  carried  Lafayette  through  this 
country.  I  believe  my  own  first  recollection  is  that  I  was 
lifted,  as  a  sick  boy,  to  the  window,  that  I  might  see  him  pass 
in  a  carriage  in  which  he  was  going  to  lay  the  corner-stone  of 
Bunker  Hill  Monument.  What  led  to  the  enthusiasm  ?  The 
fact  that  Lafayette  was  at  that  moment,  in  1825,  the  representa- 
tive for  both  countries  of  the  principle  of  liberty, —  of  liberty, 
as  your  President  has  said,  protected  by  law. 

On  the  evening  of  June  17,  1825,  Lafayette  gave  this  toast : 
"To  the  17th  June,  1925.  It  shall  see  the  formation  of  the 
United  States  of  Europe."  That  was  the  toast  he  gave,  speak- 
ing in  Boston,  in  prophecy  of  the  peace  of  the  future.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  that  enthusiasm  of  his  for  liberty  had 
made  him  the  leading  character  in  the  dark  times  which  pre- 
ceded the  French  Revolution  of  1830.  He  was  regarded  then 
as  being  the  tie  between  the  two  continents. 

I  do  not  suppose  our  children  know  the  stories  of  Lafayette 
as  we  know  them.  But  it  is  not  too  late  for  us  to  renew  the 
memory  of  his  sacrifices,  struggles,  and  successes.  And  we 
ought  not  to  be  led  by  any  cloud  or  dust  or  smoke  of  war, 
which  has  its  share  of  dust,  smoke,  and  cloud,  to  forget  that 
this  young  man  gave  most  of  his  fortunes  to  the  cause  of 
liberty  in  America,  that  he  thus  gave  every  prospect  of  his 
life  to  the  cause  of  liberty  in  Europe,  and  that  he  represents 
to  the  world  to-day  the  union  of  Europe  and  America. 

If  that  is  to  be  the  business  of  the  next  century,  the  United 
States  of  America  cannot  do  better  than  to  inaugurate  the 
century  by  the  erection  of  a  proper  monument  to  Lafayette  in 
the  city  of  Paris. 


CRISPUS  ATTUCKS,  KING  GEORGE,  AND 
THE  TEA  PARTY. 


Fourth   Public  Address  before  the  Massachusetts   Society  of 

Sons  of  the  Revolution,  delivered  in  Boston,  on 

March  4,   1899. 

By  JOHN    FISKE,  LL.D., 
Of  Cambridge. 

It  may  be  one  of  the  symptoms  of  a  wholesome  reaction 
against  the  vapid  Fourth  of  July  rhetoric  of  the  past  generation 
that  writers  of  our  own  day  sometimes  betray  a  tendency  to  be- 
little the  events  of  the  Revolutionary  period.  The  smoke  of 
that  conflict  is  so  far  cleared  away  as  to  enable  us  to  see  that 
sometimes  the  popular  leaders  did  things  that  were  clearly 
wrong.  We  find,  too,  that  all  the  Tories  were  not  quite  so  black 
as  they  have  been  painted  ;  and  from  such  discoveries  a  reaction 
of  feeling  more  or  less  extensive  naturally  arises.  In  the  case 
of  many  scholars  born  and  bred  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston 
such  a  reaction  has  within  the  last  few  years  been  especially 
strong  and  marked.  The  immediate  cause  has  doubtless  been 
the  publication  of  the  Diary  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Hutch- 
inson, the  last  Royal  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  In  such 
waves  of  feeling  there  is  apt  to  be  a  lack  of  discrimination.  Bad 
things  get  praised  along  with  the  good,  and  good  things  get 
blamed  along  with  the  bad.  An  instance  is  furnished  by  an 
essay  on  "  Boston  Mobs  before  the  Revolution,"  by  the  late 
Andrew  Preston  Peabody,  published  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
September,  1888.  This  interesting  paper  was  called  forth  by 
the  act  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature  in  voting  a  civic  monu- 
ment to  Crispus  Attucks  and  the  other  victims  of  the  affray  in 
King    Street,  commonly  known  as    the    "  Boston    Massacre." 


BOSTON    MASSACRE,   March  5,  1775. 
Painted  by  Walter  Gilman  Page. 

From  a  carbon  photograph  published  by  A.  W.  Elson  &  Co. 
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What  we  have  to  note  especially  in  the  paper  is  the  fact  that 
it  expressly  includes  the  Boston  Tea  Party  among  the  repre- 
hensible riots  of  the  time,  and  discerns  no  difference  between 
its  performance  and  the  sacking  of  private  houses  by  drunken 
ruffians.  Furthermore,  says  Dr.  Peabody,  "the  illegal  seizure 
of  the  tea  was  in  a  certain  sense  parallel  to  the  (so  called) 
respectable  mob  that  in  the  infancy  of  the  anti-slavery  move- 
ment nearly  killed  Garrison,  and  made  the  jail  his  only  safe 
place  of  refuge."  This  comparison  makes  Dr.  Peabody's  view 
sufficiently  explicit. 

In  connection  with  the  same  affair  of  the  Attucks  monu- 
ment one  of  the  most  eminent  historical  scholars  of  Boston, 
Mr.  Abner  C.  Goodell,  in  the  course  of  a  letter  to  the  Boston 
Advertiser  said:  "If  the  only  lesson  that  the  popular  mind 
has  derived  from  the  disorderly  doings  which  preceded  the 
Revolution  is  that  they  were  the  right  things  to  be  done  and 
worthy  of  perpetual  applause,  it  is  high  time  that  we  adopt  a 
rule  never  to  mention  such  events  as  the  affray  in  King  Street 
and  the  destruction  of  the  tea  without  expressions  of  unquali- 
fied disapprobation.  Which  of  us  would  permit  his  sons  to 
engage  in  such  reprehensible  proceedings  to-day  ? "  This, 
again,  is  sufficiently  explicit.  The  act  of  the  Tea  Party  is  un- 
reservedly condemned,  and  no  consciousness  is  indicated  of 
the  points  in  which  it  differed  from  a  chance  affray. 

The  opinions  here  quoted  seem  to  show  that  in  the  current 
notions  concerning  the  immediate  causes  of  the  American 
Revolution  there  is  too  much  vague  generalization,  with  a  very 
inadequate  grasp  of  the  situation  in  its  definite  and  concrete 
details.  It  is  worth  our  while,  then,  to  approach  once  more 
the  well-worn  theme,  and  see  if  it  is  not  possible  to  make  a 
statement  which  shall  be  at  once  historically  true  and  fair  to 
all  parties  concerned. 

First,  we  must  note  the  fundamental  fact  out  of  which  the 
American  Revolution  took  its  rise.  A  revolution  need  not 
necessarily  have  arisen  from  such  a  fact,  but  it  did.  The  fun- 
damental fact  was  the  need  for  a  continental  revenue,  whereas 
no  such  thing  existed  as  a  continental  government  with  taxing 
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power.  This  need  was  vividly  brought  out  by  seventy  years  of 
war  with  France.  There  were  thirteen  separate  governors  to 
ask  for  money,  and  thirteen  distinct  legislatures  to  grant  it. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  least  troublesome  fact  was  that 
the  colonies  remote  from  the  seat  of  danger  for  the  moment  did 
not  contribute  their  fair  share.  Usually,  the  case  was  worse 
than  this.  It  often  happened  that  the  legislature  of  a  colony 
immediately  threatened  with  invasion  would  refuse  to  make  its 
grant  unless  it  could  wring  some  concession  from  the  governor 
in  return.  Thus  in  Pennsylvania  there  was  the  burning  ques- 
tion as  to  taxing  the  proprietary  lands ;  and  more  than  once, 
while  firebrand  and  tomahawk  were  busy  on  the  frontier,  did 
the  legislature  sit  quietly  at  Philadelphia,  seeking  to  use  the 
public  distress  as  a  tool  with  which  to  force  the  governor  into 
submission.  It  is  an  old  story  how  it  proved  impossible  to  get 
horses  for  the  expedition  against  Fort  Duquesne  until  Benja- 
min Franklin  sent  around  to  the  farmers,  and  pledged  his  per- 
sonal credit  for  them. 

The  royal  governors  all  understood  these  things,  and  felt 
them  keenly.  As  a  rule,  they  were  honorable  men,  with  a  strong 
sense  of  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  their  provinces.  They 
saw  clearly  that,  to  bring  out  the  military  resources  of  the  coun- 
try, some  kind  of  continental  government  with  taxing  powers 
was  needed. 

Any  such  continental  government  was  regarded  by  the  people 
with  fear  and  loathing.  The  sentiment  of  Union  between  col- 
onies had  not  come  into  existence,  the  feeling  of  local  inde- 
pendence was  intense  and  jealous,  and  a  continental  govern- 
ment was  an  unknown  and  untried  horror.  So  late  as  1788, 
when  grim  necessity  had  driven  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  adopt  our  present  Constitution  as  the  alternative  to 
anarchy,  it  was  with  shivering  dread  that  most  of  them  ac- 
cepted the  situation.  A  quarter  of  a  century  earlier  the  re- 
pugnance was  much  stronger. 

It  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  difficulty  with  which 
the  royal  governors  had  to  contend  in  the  days  of  the  French 
War  was  exactly  the  same  difficulty  with  which  the  Continen- 
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tal  Congress  had  to  contend  throughout  the  War  of  Independ- 
ence and  the  critical  period  that  followed  it.  We  cannot  un- 
derstand American  history  until  this  fact  has  become  part  of 
our  permanent  mental  structure.  The  difficulty  was  exactly  the 
same :  it  was  the  absence  of  a  continental  government  with 
taxing  power.  The  Continental  Congress  had  no  such  power. 
It  could  only  ask  the  State  legislatures  for  money,  just  as  the 
royal  governors  had  done  ;  and,  if  it  took  a  State  three  years  to 
raise  what  was  sorely  needed  within  three  months,  there  was 
no  help  for  it.  Hence  the  slowness  and  feebleness  with  which 
the  War  of  Independence  was  conducted.  When  the  Congress 
asked  for  an  army  of  ninety  thousand  men  for  the  year  1777, 
the  demand  was  moderate,  and  could  have  been  met  without  a 
greater  strain  than  was  cheerfully  borne  during  our  Civil  War  ; 
but  the  army  furnished  in  response  never  reached  thirty  thou- 
sand, and  the  following  years  made  even  a  poorer  show.  Our 
statesmen  were  then  learning  by  hard  experience  exactly  what 
the  royal  governors  had  learned  before,—  that  work  of  continental 
dimensions,  such  as  a  great  foreign  war,  required  a  continental 
government  to  conduct  it,  and  that  no  government  is  worthy  of 
the  name  unless  it  can  raise  money  by  taxation.  After  the 
peace  of  1783  our  statesmen  were  soon  taught  by  abundant  and 
ugly  symptoms  that  in  the  absence  of  such  a  government  the 
States  were  in  imminent  danger  of  falling  apart  and  coming  to 
blows  with  each  other.  It  was  only  this  greater  dread  that 
drove  our  people  to  do  most  reluctantly  in  1788  what  they  had 
scornfully  refused  to  do  in  1754,  and  consent  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  continental  government  with  taxing  power.  Let  us 
not  forget,  then,  that  from  first  to  last  the  difficulty  was  one 
and  the  same. 

If  we  had  surmounted  the  difficulty  in  1754,  the  separation 
from  Great  Britain  might  perhaps  not  have  occurred  at  all.  In 
that  year  the  prospect  of  an  immediate  renewal  of  war  with 
France  made  it  necessary  to  confer  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Six 
Nations  ;  and  in  the  Congress  that  assembled  at  Albany  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  proposed  a  plan  which,  had  it  been  adopted, 
would  doubtless  have  surmounted  the  difficulty.     It  would  have 
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created  a  federal  government,  with  power  of  taxation  for  federal 
purposes,  with  local  rights  fully  guaranteed,  and  with  a  president 
or  governor-general  appointed  by  the  crown.  The  royal  gov- 
ernors of  course  approved  the  plan  :  the  people  treated  it  with 
indignant  contempt.  The  difficulty  was  acutely  felt  all  through 
the  war ;  and  then  the  British  Parliament,  in  a  perfectly  friend- 
ly spirit,  tried  to  mend  matters. 

The  necessity  for  a  continental  revenue  continued,  and 
always  would  continue.  Scarcely  had  peace  been  made  with 
France  when  Pontiac's  terrible  war  broke  out,  and  furnished 
fresh  illustrations  of  the  perennial  difficulty.  Since  the  Ameri- 
cans would  not  create  a  continental  taxing  power  for  them- 
selves, Parliament  must  undertake  to  supply  the  place  of  such 
a  power.  The  failure  of  Franklin's  Plan  of  Union  seemed  to 
force  this  work  upon  Parliament.  Certainly  there  was  no  other 
body  that  could  raise  money  for  the  requisite  continental  pur- 
poses. But,  when  Parliament  undertook  such  a  step,  it  vent- 
ured upon  an  untrodden  field.  No  Parliament  had  ever  raised 
money  in  America  by  direct  taxation.  As  for  port  duties, 
the  Americans  had  not  actually  resisted  them.  As  for  parlia- 
mentary legislation,  in  the  very  few  instances  in  which  it  had 
been  attempted, —  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Land  Bank  of  1740, —  the  colonists  had  submitted  with  an 
exceedingly  ill  grace,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  You  had  better  not 
try  it  again  ! "  According  to  the  theory  prevalent  in  the  col- 
onies and  soon  to  be  stated  in  print  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  they 
owed  allegiance  to  the  King,  but  not  to  Parliament.  The  rela- 
tion was  like  that  of  Hanover  to  Great  Britain  at  that  time,  or 
like  that  of  Norway  to  Sweden  at  the  present  day,  with  one 
and  the  same  King,  but  separate  and  independent  legislatures. 
On  this  theory  the  Americans  had  practically  lived  most  of  the 
time.  But  this  point  British  statesmen  and  the  British  people 
did  not  realize.  In  their  minds,  Parliament  was  the  supreme 
body  at  home ;  even  the  King  wore  his  crown  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  in  the  empire  at  large  there  must  be  supreme  authority 
somewhere,  and,  as  it  clearly  was  not  in  the  King,  it  must  be 
in  Parliament, 
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Accordingly,  when  George  Grenville  became  prime  minister, 
just  as  Pontiac's  war  was  breaking  out,  he  saw  no  harm  in 
raising  an  American  revenue  for  continental  purposes  by  act 
of  Parliament.  Grenville  cared  little  for  theories  of  govern- 
ment. He  was  a  man  of  business,  and  liked  to  have  things 
done  promptly  and  in  a  ship-shape  manner.  He  was  willing  to 
have  the  Americans  raise  the  revenue  themselves :  only,  if 
they  wouldn't  do  it,  he  would.  There  must  be  no  more  shilly- 
shallying. What  would  be  the  least  annoying  kind  of  tax  for 
the  purpose  ?  Doubtless  a  stamp  tax.  William  Shirley,  the 
very  popular  royal  governor  of  Massachusetts,  had  said  so  ten 
years  before  ;  and  there  seemed  to  be  reason  in  it.  A  stamp 
tax  involves  no  awkward  questions  about  private  property  and 
incomes,  puts  no  premium  upon  lying,  and  entails  as  little 
expense  as  possible  in  its  collection.  Moreover,  it  cannot  be 
evaded ;  and  the  proceeds  all  go  into  the  treasury.  So  Gren- 
ville got  his  Stamp  Act  ready ;  but,  with  commendable  pru- 
dence and  courtesy,  he  gave  the  Americans  a  year's  notice  in 
advance,  so  that,  if  they  had  anything  better  to  suggest,  it 
might  be  duly  considered. 

The  Americans  had  no  alternative  to  suggest  except  a 
system  of  requisitions, —  in  other  words,  asking  the  thirteen 
separate  legislatures  to  vote  supplies.  With  that  system  they 
had  floundered  along  for  three-quarters  of  a  century ;  and  with 
it  they  were  to  flounder  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  more,  until 
their  eyes  should  be  opened.  Grenville  was  tired  of  so  much 
floundering;  and  so  he  brought  in  his  Stamp  Act,  about  which 
one  of  the  most  notable  things  is  that  Parliament  passed  it 
with  scarcely  a  word  of  debate.  There  was  no  unfriendly  in- 
tent in  the  measure.  It  was  not  designed  to  take  money  from 
American  pockets  for  British  purposes.  Every  penny  was  to 
be  used  in  America  for  the  defence  of  the  colonies.  Some  of 
the  stamps,  indeed,  were  higher  in  price  than  they  need  have 
been ;  but,  on  the  whole,  there  was  little  in  the  Stamp  Act 
for  the  Americans  to  object  to  except  to  the  principle  upon 
which  the  whole  thing  was  based.  On  that  point  Parliament 
was  not  sufficiently  awake,  though  some    demonstrations  had 
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already  been  made  in  America,  and  such  men  as  Hutchin- 
son had  warned  Grenville  of  the  danger. 

When  it  was  known  in  America  that  the  Stamp  Act  had 
become  law,  the  resistance  took  two  forms  :  there  was  mob 
violence,  and  there  was  the  sober  appeal  to  reason.  From  the 
outset  the  law  was  nullified  :  people  simply  would  not  touch 
the  stamps  or  have  anything  to  do  with  them.  The  story  of 
the  riots  in  New  York  and  Boston  needs  no  repetition  ;  but 
one  of  the  disgraceful  scenes  in  Boston  calls  for  mention,  in 
order  to  point  the  contrast  which  we  shall  have  to  make  here- 
after. Thomas  Hutchinson,  the  foremost  scholar  of  his  time 
in  America  and  the  foremost  writer  except  Franklin,  was  then 
chief  justice  of  Massachusetts.  Some  people  believed  him  to 
have  instigated  the  Stamp  Act,  which  he  had  really  opposed. 
Others,  without  due  foundation,  suspected  him  of  having  in- 
formed against  sundry  respectable  citizens  as  smugglers.  So 
one  night  in  August,  1765,  a  drunken  mob  sacked  his  house, 
destroyed  his  furniture  and  pictures,  and  ruined  his  splendid 
library.  This  affair  was  typical  of  riots  in  general.  It  started 
at  the  suggestion  of  some  unknown  ruffian,  its  fury  fell  chiefly 
upon  an  innocent  person,  and  its  sole  achievement  was  the 
wanton  destruction  of  valuable  property.  It  was  an  event  in 
the  history  of  crime,  and  belongs  among  such  incidents  as  fill 
the  Newgate  Calendar.  How  did  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
treat  this  affair  ?  Town-meetings  all  over  the  province  con- 
demned it  in  the  strongest  terms  ;  the  leaders  of  the  mob  were 
thrown  into  prison;  and  the  legislature  promptly  indemnified 
Hutchinson  for  his  losses,  so  far  as  money  could  repay  them. 
The  whole  story  shows  that  Massachusetts  had  no  fondness  for 
riots  and  rioters. 

Besides  such  cases  of  mob  violence,  there  was  the  sober  ap- 
peal to  reason  ;  and  the  American  case  was  for  the  first  time 
distinctly  and  fully  stated.  The  principle  of  "  no  taxation  with- 
out representation  "  was  clearly  set  forth  by  Patrick  Henry  and 
Samuel  Adams,  and  was  incorporated  in  the  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  Congress  at  New  York,  This  was  the  formal  answer  of 
the  Americans  to  Parliament.     When  it  reached  that  body,  it 
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found  George  Grenville  in  opposition.  Lord  Rockingham  had 
become  prime  minister,  and  a  bill  was  brought  in  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Stamp  Act.  That  measure  had  been  passed  almost  with- 
out question,  but  its  repeal  was  the  occasion  of  a  debate  that 
lasted  nearly  all  winter.  For  the  first  time  the  constitutional 
relations  of  the  colonies  to  the  imperial  government  were  thor- 
oughly discussed,  and  three  distinct  views  found  expression  : 
i.  The  Tories  held  that  the  Stamp  Act  was  all  right,  and  ought 
to  be  enforced  ;  2.  The  New  Whigs,  represented  by  William 
Pitt,  accepted  the  American  doctrine  of  no  taxation  without 
representation,  and  urged  that  the  Stamp  Act  should  be  re- 
pealed expressly  as  founded  upon  an  erroneous  principle ;  3. 
the  Old  Whigs,  represented  by  Fox  and  Burke,  refrained  from 
committing  themselves  to  such  a  doctrine,  but  considered  it 
bad  statesmanship  to  insist  upon  a  measure  which  public  opin- 
ion in  America  unanimously  condemned.  This  third  view  pre- 
vailed ;  and  the  Stamp  Act  was  repealed,  while  a  Declaratory 
Resolve  asserted  the  constitutional  right  of  Parliament  to  leg- 
islate for  the  colonies  in  any  way  it  might  see  fit. 

This  result  was  rightly  regarded  as  a  practical  victory  for  the 
Americans  ;  but  it  gave  general  satisfaction  in  England,  for  it 
seemed  to  remove  a  source  of  dispute  that  had  most  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  loomed  up  in  alarming  proportions.  The  re- 
joicings in  London  were  no  less  hearty  than  in  New  York. 
The  affair  had  been  creditably  conducted.  The  dangerous 
question  had  been  argued  on  broad  statesmanlike  grounds,  and 
the  undue  claims  of  Parliament  had  been  virtually  relinquished. 
It  is  true  the  difficulty  in  America  as  to  how  that  continental 
revenue  was  to  be  raised  was  left  untouched.  But  friendly  dis- 
cussion might  at  length  find  a  cure,  or  the  question  might  be 
allowed  to  drop  until  some  more  favorable  moment. 

A  situation,  however,  was  arising  which  would  soon  put  an 
end  to  friendly  discussion,  and  which  would  neither  let  the 
question  drop  nor  deal  with  it  fairly.  It  is  a  pity  that  great 
political  questions  could  not  more  often  be  argued  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  sweetness  and  light.  Their  solution  would  exhibit  a 
kind  and  degree  of  sense  such  as  the  world  is  not  yet  familiar 
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with.  Suppose  that  in  i860  the  Americans  north  and  south 
could  have  discussed  the  whole  slavery  question  without  pas- 
sion, and  suppose  that  all  the  slaves  had  been  set  free  and 
their  owners  compensated  at  their  full  market  value,  how  small 
would  have  been  the  cost  in  dollars  and  cents  compared  with 
the  cost  of  the  Civil  War,  to  say  nothing  of  the  saving  of  life  ! 
Such  a  supposition  seems  grotesque,  so  great  is  the  difference 
in  respect  of  foresight  and  self-control  between  the  human  nat- 
ure implied  in  it  and  that  with  which  we  are^familiar.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  slow  modifications  wrought  by  civilized  life 
will  by  and  by  bring  mankind  to  that  stage  of  wisdom  which 
now  seems  unattainable ;  but  for  many  a  weary  year,  no  doubt, 
will  still  be  seen  the  same  old  groping  and  stumbling,  the  same 
old  self-defeating  selfishness. 

In  1776  the  questions  connected  with  raising  a  continental 
revenue  in  America  might  have  been  carried  along  toward  a 
peaceful  settlement,  had  it  been  possible  to  keep  them  out  of 
politics.  But  that  was  impossible.  The  discussion  over  the 
Stamp  Act  had  dragged  the  American  question  into  British 
politics,  and  there  was  one  wily  and  restless  politician  who 
soon  came  to  stake  his  very  political  existence  upon  its  solu- 
tion. That  politician  was  the  young  King,  George  III.,  who 
was  entering  upon  his  long  reign  with  an  arduous  problem  be- 
fore his  mind, —  how  to  break  down  cabinet  government  and  par- 
liamentary supremacy  and  convert  the  British  state  into  a  true 
monarchy.  In  order  to  carry  out  this  purpose,  he  relied  chiefly 
upon  a  kind  of  corruption,  in  which  the  chief  element  was  the 
fact  that  the  representation  in  the  House  of  Commons  had  got 
quite  out  of  gear  with  the  population  of  the  country.  During 
more  than  two  centuries  the  change  from  mediaeval  into  mod- 
ern England  had  come  about  without  any  redistribution  of 
seats  in  that  representative  chamber.  Some  districts  had  been 
developing  new  trades  and  industries,  while  others  had  simply 
been  overgrown  with  ivy  and  moss,  until  there  had  arisen  that 
state  of  things  so  often  quoted  and  described,  in  which  Old 
Sarum  without  a  human  inhabitant  had  two  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, while  Birmingham  and   Manchester  had  none.       There 
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were  not  less  than  a  hundred  rotten  boroughs  which  ought  to 
have  been  disfranchised  without  a  moment's  delay.  They  were 
for  the  most  part  implements  of  corruption,  either  bought  up 
or  otherwise  controlled  by  leading  Whig  or  Tory  families,  or  by 
the  King.  For  more  than  seventy  years,  ever  since  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Stuarts,  this  sort  of  corruption  had  been  universally 
relied  on  in  English  politics.  During  that  time  the  Tories  had 
been  mostly  discredited  because  of  the  Jacobite  element  in  their 
party.  This  was  especially  the  case  in  the  reigns  of  George  I. 
and  George  II.,  each  of  which  had  its  Jacobite  rebellion  to  sup- 
press. The  Old  Whig  families  were  then  all-powerful :  the  first 
two  Georges  were  simply  their  wards  ;  and  under  the  long  and 
epoch-making  administration  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  the  mod- 
ern system  of  cabinet  government  was  set  quite  firmly  upon  its 
feet.  Under  this  state  of  things,  with  the  elder  Pitt  for  leader, 
England  brought  to  a  triumphant  close  a  truly  glorious  war, 
one  of  the  most  important  in  which  she  had  ever  been  engaged. 
Whenever  it  was  needful  for  carrying  a  point  in.  domestic  or 
foreign  policy,  the  great  Whig  leaders  made  free  use  of  parlia- 
mentary corruption,  though  Pitt  always  proudly  abstained  from 
such  methods.  Much  of  the  time  a  decisive  vote  in  the  Com- 
mons was  thrown  by  members  who  were  simply  owned,  body 
and  soul,  by  the  great  Whig  families. 

When  George  III.  came  to  the  throne  in  1760,  a  boy  of 
eighteen  years,  he  had  learned  to  regard  this  state  of  things 
with  a  feeling  which  may  fairly  be  described  as  one  of  choking 
rage.  It  was  not  the  corruption  that  enraged  him,  but  the 
subordination  of  the  royal  power.  His  aim  in  life,  as  defined 
from  childhood,  was  to  overthrow  the  Whig  aristocracy  and 
make  himself  a  real  monarch.  There  were  two  sets  of  circum- 
stances which  seemed  to  favor  his  ambition.  In  the  first  place 
the  disappearance  of  Jacobitism  as  an  active  political  force 
brought  the  united  Tory  party  to  the  support  of  the  House  of 
Hanover,  so  that  there  was  a  chance  for  the  King  to  control  a 
majority  in  Parliament.  In  the  second  place  the  relations  be- 
tween the  foremost  political  leaders  happened  to  be  such  as  to 
enable  the  King  to  frame  a  succession  of  short-lived  and  jarring 
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ministries,  thus  bringing  discredit  upon  cabinet  government. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  young  man  was  busily  engaged 
in  building  up  a  party  of  personal  adherents  entirely  depend- 
ent upon  him  as  dispenser  of  patronage,  when  all  at  once  the 
American  question  was  thrown  upon  the  stage  in  a  way  that 
alarmed  him  greatly. 

For  some  years  past  there  had  been  growing  up  in  England 
a  new  party  of  Whigs,  very  different  from  the  country  squires 
who  so  long  had  ruled  the  land.  They  represented  the  trades 
and  industries  of  modern  imperial  England.  They  entertained 
many  democratic  ideas,  and  were  disposed  to  be  intolerant  of 
ancient  abuses.  They  saw  that  the  whole  body  politic  was 
poisoned  by  the  rotten  boroughs ;  and  they  knew  that,  unless 
this  source  of  corruption  could  be  stopped,  there  was  an  end 
of  English  freedom.  Accordingly,  in  1745  these  New  Whigs, 
under  the  lead  of  William  Pitt,  began  the  great  agitation  for 
Parliamentary  Reform,  which  only  achieved  its  first  grand 
triumph  with  Earl  Grey  and  Lord  John  Russell  in  1832.  When 
the  Stamp  Act  was  repealed,  in  1766,  the  question  of  Parlia- 
mentary Reform  had  been  before  the  public  for  twenty-one 
years ;  and  it  largely  determined  the  character  of  the  speeches 
and  votes  upon  that  memorable  occasion. 

The  resolutions  of  Patrick  Henry  and  Samuel  Adams  and 
the  New  York  Congress  asserted  in  the  boldest  language  the 
principle  of  "  no  taxation  without  representation."  That  was 
one  of  the  watchwords  of  the  New  Whigs  ;  and  hence  Pitt,  in 
urging  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  adopted  the  American 
position  in  full.  None  could  deny  that  it  was  a  fundamental 
and  long-established  principle  of  English  liberty.  It  had  been 
asserted  by  Simon  de  Montfort's  Parliament  in  1265  ;  it  had 
been  expressly  admitted  by  Edward  I.  in  1301  ;  and  since  then 
it  had  never  been  directly  impugned  with  success,  though  some 
kings  had  found  ways  of  partially  evading  it, —  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  practice  of  benevolences  which  grew  up  during  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  was  with  difficulty  suppressed  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  No  Englishman  could  stand  up  and 
deny  the  principle  of    "  no  taxation    without    representation " 
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without  incurring  the  risk  of  being  promptly  refuted.  Never- 
theless, the  unreformed  House  of  Commons  had  by  slow  stages 
arrived  at  a  point  where  its  very  existence  was  a  living  denial 
of  that  principle.  It  was  therefore  impossible  to  separate  the 
American  case  from  the  case  of  Parliamentary  Reform.  The 
very  language  in  which  the  argument  for  Massachusetts  and 
Virginia  was  couched  involved  also  the  argument  for  Birming- 
ham and  Manchester.  Hence  in  the  Stamp  Act  debate  the 
Old  Whigs,  who  were  opposed  to  Parliamentary  Reform,  did 
not  dare  to  adopt  Pitt's  position.  That  would  have  been 
suicidal.  So  they  were  obliged  to  urge  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp 
Act  simply  upon  grouuds  of  general  expediency. 

The  Old  Whigs  were  opposed  to  reform  because  they  felt 
that  they  needed  the  rotten  boroughs  in  order  to  maintain  con- 
trol of  Parliament.  The  King  was  opposed  to  reform  for  much 
the  same  reason.  His  schemes  were  based  upon  the  hope  of 
beating  the  Old  Whigs  at  their  own  game,  and  securing,  by 
fair  means  or  foul,  enough  rotten  boroughs  to  control  Parlia- 
ment for  his  own  purposes.  In  this  policy  he  had  for  a  time 
much  success.  The  reform  of  Parliament  would  be  the  death- 
blow to  all  such  schemes.  The  King  felt  that  it  would  be  the 
ruin  of  all  his  political  hopes  ;  and  this  well-grounded  fear 
possessed  his  half-crazy  mind  with  all  the  overmastering  force 
of  a  morbid  fixed  idea.  Hence  his  ferocious  hatred  of  the  elder 
Pitt,  and  hence  the  savage  temper  in  which  after  1766  he 
thrust  himself  into  American  affairs.  When  once  this  desper- 
ate political  gamester  had  entered  the  field,  it  was  no  longer 
possible  for  those  affairs  to  be  discussed  reasonably  or  dealt 
with  according  to  the  merits  of  the  case.  In  the  King's  mind 
it  all  reduced  itself  to  this :  on  the  Stamp  Act  question  the 
Americans  had  won  a  victory.  That  was  not  to  be  endured. 
Somehow  or  other  a  fight  must  be  forced  again  on  the  question 
of  taxation,  and  the  Americans  must  be  compelled  to  eat  their 
own  words  and  surrender  the  principle  in  which  they  had  so 
confidently  intrenched  themselves.  This  was  the  spirit  in 
which  the  King  took  up  the  matter,  and  in  it  the  original  ques- 
tion as  to  raising  a  continental  revenue  for  American  purposes 
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was  quite  lost  sight  of.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  the 
King  cared  a  straw  for  the  revenue  :  to  snub  and  browbeat  the 
Americans  was  all  in  all  with  him. 

There  was  a  certain  kind  of  vulgar  shrewdness  in  thus  select- 
ing the  Americans  as  chief  antagonists  ;  for,  should  their  resist- 
ance tend  to  become  rebellious,  it  would  tend  to  array  public 
opinion  in  England  against  them  as  disturbers  of  the  peace, 
and  would  thus  discredit  the  principle  which  they  represented. 
Thus  did  this  mischief-maker  on  the  throne  go  to  work  to 
stir  up  bad  feelings  between  two  great  branches  of  the  English 
race. 

Thus  after  1766  the  story  of  the  causes  of  the  American 
Revolution  enters  upon  a  new  stage.  In  the  earlier  or  Gren- 
ville  stage  a  great  public  question  was  discussed  on  grounds 
of  statesmanship ;  and  the  British  government,  having  tried 
an  impracticable  solution,  promptly  withdrew  it.  No  war  need 
come  from  that  situation.  But  in  the  second  stage  we  see  a 
desperate  political  schemer,  to  the  neglect  of  public  interests 
and  in  defiance  of  all  sound  statesmanship,  pushing  on  a  need- 
less quarrel  until  it  inevitably  ends  in  war.  This  second  stage 
we  may  call  the  Townshend-North  stage. 

It  was  a  curious  fortune  that  provided  George  III.  with  two 
such  advisers  as  Charles  Townshend  and  Frederick  North. 
Both  were  brilliant  and  frivolous  young  men,  without  much 
political  principle.  Both  were  inclined  to  take  public  life  as  an 
excellent  joke.  North  lived  long  enough  to  find  it  no  joke  ; 
Townshend  stayed  upon  the  scene  till  he  had  perpetrated  one 
colossal  piece  of  mischief,  and  then  died,  leaving  North  to  take 
the  consequences.  I  do  not  believe  Lord  North  would  ever 
have  originated  such  a  measure  as  the  Revenue  Act  of  1767  : 
there  was  no  malice  in  his  nature,  but  in  Townshend  there  was 
a  strong  vein  of  utterly  reckless  diablerie.  Nobody  could 
have  been  more  willing  to  please  the  King  by  picking  a  quarrel 
with  the  Americans,  and  nobody  knew  better  how  to  do  it. 
Townshend  was  exceptionally  well  informed  on  American  af- 
fairs, and  sinned  with  his  eyes  wide  open.  In  his  case  it  will 
not  do  to  talk  about  the  blundering  of  the  British  ministers. 
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Grenville  had  blundered,  but  Townshend's  ingenuity  was  de- 
voted to  brushing  every  American  hair  the  wrong  way. 

In  the  debates  on  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  the  Ameri- 
cans had  been  charged  with  inconsistency  in  having  allowed 
Parliament  to  tax  them  by  means  of  port  duties,  while  they  re- 
fused to  allow  it  to  tax  them  by  means  of  stamped  paper.  It 
was  perfectly  clear,  however,  that,  if  pushed  to  a  logical  state- 
ment of  their  position,  the  Americans  would  deny  the  authority 
of  Parliament  from  beginning  to  end.  No  one  understood  this 
better  than  Townshend  when  he  now  proceeded  to  lay  a  duty 
upon  certain  dried  fruits,  glass,  painter's  colors,  paper,  and  tea. 

With  this  continental  revenue  he  proposed,  of  course,  to 
keep  up  a  small  army  for  defending  the  frontier ;  but  he  also 
proposed  other  things.  For  more  than  half  a  century  the  va- 
rious royal  governors  had  tried  to  persuade  the  legislatures  to 
vote  them  fixed  salaries  ;  but  the  legislatures,  unwilling  to  give 
them  too  loose  a  tether,  had  obstinately  refused  to  do  more 
than  make  an  annual  grant,  which  expired  unless  renewed  by 
a  fresh  grant.  This  was  still  one  of  the  burning  questions  of 
American  politics,  and  Townshend  now  proposed  to  settle  it 
off-hand  by  taking  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  legislatures  once 
for  all.  Henceforth  the  governors  should  be  paid  by  the 
crown  out  of  the  revenues  collected  in  America ;  and,  as  if  this 
were  not  enough,  the  judges  should  be  paid  in  the  same  way. 
If  after  these  expenses  there  should  be  any  surplus  remaining, 
it  would  be  used  for  pensioning  eminent  American  officials. 
In  plain  English,  it  would  be  used  as  a  corruption  fund.  Thus 
the  British  ministry  assumed  direct  control  over  the  internal 
administration  of  the  American  colonies,  including  even  the 
courts  of  justice.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  undertook  to 
maintain  an  army,  which  might  be  employed  against  the  people 
as  readily  as  against  Indians ;  and  it  actually  had  the  impudence 
to  demand  of  the  Americans  the  money  to  support  it  in  doing 
these  things.  "  To  all  this,"  said  Townshend,  with  an  evil 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  "  You  Americans  can't  object,  you  know; 
for  your  friends  say  you  are  willing  to  submit  to  port  duties." 
Then,  by  way  of  an  extra  goad  and  sting,  he  added  a  clause 
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prohibiting  the  New  York  legislature  from  assembling  for  busi- 
ness of  any  sort  until  it  should  be  prepared  to  yield  to  the 
British  ministry  in  a  measure  for  quartering  troops  that  was 
intensely  unpopular  in  New  York. 

In  this  way  did  Townshend  gather  into  a  single  parcel  all 
the  obnoxious  things  he  could  think  of,  and  hurl  them  at 
the  heads  of  the  Americans  in  this  so-called  Revenue  Act. 
His  own  feeling  about  it  was  betrayed  in  his  laughing  remark 
as  he  went  down  with  it  to  the  House  of  Commons  :  "  I  sup- 
pose I  shall  be  dismissed  for  my  pains."  Doubtless  he  never 
could  have  got  it  through  the  House  without  the  aid  of  the  rot- 
ten boroughs,  and  his  victory  was  one  of  the  first  evil  symptoms 
of  the  growing  power  of  what  we  may  call  the  royal  machine. 
No  doubt  Townshend  looked  forward  to  some  fine  sport  when 
once  the  King  and  the  Americans  were  set  by  the  ears ;  but  he 
had  no  sooner  carried  his  measures  than  sudden  death  removed 
him  from  the  scene,  and  Lord  North  took  his  place. 

There  never  existed  a  self-respecting  people  that  would  not 
have  resented  and  resisted  such  an  outrageous  measure  as  this 
pretended  Revenue  Act.  Yet  there  was  not  much  disturb- 
ance of  the  peace  in  America.  All  the  ordinary  machinery  of 
argument  and  petition  was  used  to  no  purpose.  The  measure 
of  resistance  in  which  all  the  colonies  united  in  1768  was  an 
agreement  to  cease  all  commercial  intercourse  with  Great 
Britain  until  the  Revenue  Act  should  be  repealed.  This  agree- 
ment was  to  some  extent  evaded  by  traders  more  intent  upon 
private  gain  than  public  policy ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  was  re- 
markably well  kept  until  the  war  came.  Doubtless  it  seriously 
damaged  and  weakened  the  colonies,  but  it  seemed  the  only 
kind  of  peaceful  resistance  that  could  be  made. 

Smuggling  of  course  went  on  ;  and  the  seizure  of  one  of  John 
Hancock's  ships  for  a  false  entry  caused  a  riot  in  Boston,  in 
which  one  of  the  collector's  boats  was  burned.  This  affair  led 
the  King  to  the  dangerous  step  of  sending  troops  to  Boston, 
and  the  sacking  of  Hutchinson's  house  three  years  before  was 
quoted  to  silence  those  members  of  Parliament  who  opposed 
this  step.     The  troops  stayed  in  Boston  seventeen  months,  and 
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all  that  time  their  mere  presence  there  was  in  gross  violation  of 
an  act  of  Parliament.  Our  modern  Tories,  who  hold  up  their 
hands  in  pious  horror  at  every  infraction  of  British-made  law 
on  the  part  of  our  forefathers,  seem  quite  oblivious  of  the  fact 
that  according  to  British  law  those  soldiers  were  mere  tres- 
passers in  Boston.  Their  only  legal  abode  was  the  Castle,  on 
a  small  island  in  the  harbor.  They  were  kept  in  town  under 
pretext  of  preserving  order,  but  really  to  aid  in  enforcing  the 
Revenue  Act.  That  after  seventeen  months  a  slight  scrimmage 
should  have  occurred,  with  the  loss  of  half  a  dozen  lives,  was 
rather  less  than  might  have  been  expected.  Next  day  the  town- 
meeting  ordered  Hutchinson,  who  was  then  lieutenant  governor 
acting  as  governor,  to  remove  all  soldiery  to  the  Castle,  and 
Hutchinson  promptly  obeyed.  He  knew  perfectly  well  that  the 
law  was  on  the  side  of  the  townspeople.  I  can  imagine  how 
that  great  Tory  lawyer  would  have  smiled  at  modern  accounts 
of  the  King  Street  affray,  in  which  a  crowd  of  ruffians  are  de- 
picted as  wantonly  assaulting  the  military  guardians  of  law  and 
order.  Undoubtedly,  it  was  an  affair  of  a  mob  ;  but  it  was  such 
a  scrimmage  as  indicated  no  special  criminality  on  the  part  of 
either  soldiers  or  citizens,  and  thus  was  a  very  different  sort  of 
thing  from  the  wicked  destruction  of  Hutchinson's  house.  I 
may  add  that  the  perfectly  calm  and  honorable  way  in  which 
the  affair  was  handled  by  the  courts  is  a  sufficient  comment 
upon  the  ludicrous  notion  that  Boston  was  a  disorderly  town, 
requiring  an  armed  soldiery  to  keep  the  peace. 

The  sacking  of  Hutchinson's  house,  I  say,  and  the  chance  af- 
fray on  King  Street,  were  both  cases  of  mob-law ;  yet  it  is  only 
very  loose  thinking  that  would  attempt  to  liken  one  case  to  the 
other.  Our  forefathers  knew  the  difference.  The  Hutchinson 
malefactors  they  cast  into  jail,  but  the  memory  of  the  King 
Street  victims  they  kept  green  for  many  a  year  by  an  annual 
oration  in  the  Old  South  Meeting-house  on  the  baleful  effects 
of  quartering  soldiers  among  peaceful  citizens  in  time  of  peace. 
We  are  now  ready  to  consider  the  Tea  Party,  which  by  no 
stretch  of  definition  can  properly  be  included  among  cases  of 
mob-law.  We  are  at  length  prepared  to  see  just  what  the  Tea 
Party  was. 
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Early  in  1770  Lord  North  made  up  his  mind  that  the  Rev- 
enue Act  could  not  be  enforced,  and  was  a  source  of  needless 
irritation ;  and  he  proposed  to  repeal  it.  But  a  full  repeal 
would  put  things  back  where  they  were  after  the  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act,  and  even  worse,  for  it  would  be  a  second  victory 
for  the  Americans.  The  King  could  not  afford  to  put  such  a 
weapon  into  the  hands  of  the  New  Whigs.  So  it  was  decided 
to  retain  the  duty  on  tea  alone.  In  Parliament  certain  Whigs 
objected  that  it  would  avail  nothing  to  repeal  the  other  duties 
if  that  on  tea  were  kept,  since  it  was  not  revenue,  but  principle 
that  was  at  stake.  Bless  their  simple  hearts,  the  King  knew 
all  about  that ;  and  he  kept  the  duty  on  tea  simply  in  order 
to  force  another  fight  on  the  question  of  principle.  It  was  a 
question  on  which  he  was  growing  more  and  more  fanatical, 
and  nothing  could  prevail  upon  him  to  let  it  alone. 

So  for  the  next  three  years  tea  was  the  symbol  with  which 
the  hostile  spirits  conjured.  It  stood  for  everything  that  true 
freemen  loathe.  In  the  deadly  tea-chest  lurked  the  complete 
surrender  of  self-government,  the  payment  of  governors  and 
judges  by  the  crown,  the  arbitrary  suppression  of  legislatures, 
the  denial  of  the  principle  that  freemen  can  be  taxed  only  by 
their  own  representatives.  So  long  as  they  were  threatened 
with  tea,  the  colonists  would  not  break  the  non-intercourse 
agreement.  Once  the  merchants  of  New  York  undertook  to 
order  from  England  various  other  articles  than  tea,  and  the 
news  was  greeted  all  over  the  country  with  such  fury  that 
nothing  more  of  the  sort  was  attempted  openly.  As  for  tea  it- 
self shipped  from  England,  one  would  as  soon  have  thought 
of  trying  to  introduce  the  Black  Death. 

In  the  summer  of  1772  the  King  tried  to  enforce  the  order 
that  judges'  salaries  should  be  paid  from  the  royal  treasury. 
He  was  getting  no  revenue  from  America,  but  he  would  pay 
them  out  of  the  British  revenues.  He  began  with  Massachu- 
setts ;  and  at  once  there  was  fierce  excitement,  which  reverber- 
ated through  all  the  colonies.  The  judges  were  forbidden 
under  penalty  of  impeachment  to  touch  the  King's  money;  and 
so  another  year  passed  by,  and  left  George  III.  still  baffled. 
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It  was  then  that  he  hit  upon  his  famous  device  for  "  trying 
the  question  "  with  America.  This  "  trying  the  question  "  was 
his  own  phrase.  It  was  observed  that  the  Americans  had  more 
or  less  of  tea  to  drink,  though  not  an  ounce  was  bought  from 
England.  Whenever  they  solaced  their  nerves  with  the  bellig- 
erent beverage,  they  smuggled  it  from  Holland  or  the  Dutch 
East  Indies.  The  King,  therefore,  neatly  arranged  matters  with 
the  East  India  Company,  so  that  it  could  afford  to  offer  tea  in 
American  ports  at  a  price  far  below  its  market  value.  This 
tea  with  the  duty  upon  it,  would  cost  American  customers  less 
than  the  tea  smuggled  from  Holland;  and  in  this  way  the 
Americans  were  to  be  ensnared  into  surrendering  the  great 
principle  at  issue. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  sending  of  the  East  India 
Company's  tea  ships  to  America  was  in  no  sense  an  incident 
of  commerce.  The  King's  arrangement  with  the  company 
deprived  it  of  its  commercial  character.  It  was  simply  a  politi- 
cal challenge.  As  Lord  North  openly  confessed  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  it  was  merely  the  king's  method  of  "  trying  the 
question  "  with  America.  It  was,  moreover,  an  extremely  in- 
sulting challenge.  A  grosser  insult  to  any  self-respecting 
people  can  hardly  be  imagined.  It  was  King  George's  way  of 
asking  that  perennial  Boss  Tweed  question,  "  What  are  you 
going  to  do  about  it  ? "  It  was  the  most  far-reaching  political 
question  that  was  raised  in  that  age,  for  it  involved  the  whole 
case  of  the  relations  of  an  imperial  government  to  its  colonies  ; 
a  solemn  question,  to  be  settled  not  by  mobs,  but  by  the  sober 
and  deliberate  sense  of  the  American  people.  And  it  was 
thus  that  it  was  settled  in  Boston  once  and  forever. 

Cicumstances  made  Boston  the  battle-ground,  and  gave 
added  point  and  concentrated  meaning  to  everything  that  was 
done  there.  The  royal  challenge  was  aimed  at  the  colonies  as 
a  whole ;  and  ships  were  sent  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Charleston,  as  well  as  to  Boston.  In  all  four  towns,  consignees 
were  appointed  to  receive  the  tea,  and  dispose  of  it  after  paying 
the  duty.  But  in  the  three  former  towns  the  consignees  quailed 
before  the  wrath  of  the  people,  resigned  their  commissions,  and 
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took  oath  that  they  would  not  act  in  the  matter.  So,  when  the 
tea-ships  at  length  arrived  at 'New  York  and  Philadelphia,  they 
were  turned  about,  and  sent  home  without  ever  coming  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  custom-house.  At  Charleston  the  ship 
lingered  more  than  the  legal  term  of  twenty  days  in  port ;  and 
then  the  collector  seized  the  tea,  and  brought  it  ashore.  But, 
as  there  was  no  consignee  at  hand  to  pay  the  duty,  the  fra- 
grant leaves  lay  untouched  in  the  custom-house  until  they  rotted 
and  fell  to  pieces.  But,  before  these  things  happened,  the 
battle  had  been  fought  in  Boston.  There  the  consignees,  two 
of  whom  were  sons  of  Governor  Hutchinson,  refused  to  re- 
sign. On  no  account,  therefore,  would  it  do  to  let  the  tea 
come  ashore  at  Boston ;  for,  if  it  did,  the  duty  would  instantly 
be  paid.  The  governor  was  a  man  of  intense  legality.  He 
did  not  approve  the  sending  of  the  tea ;  but,  if  a  ship  once 
came  into  port,  it  must  not,  in  his  opinion,  go  out  again  with- 
out discharging  all  due  formalities.  His  sons  were  like  him 
for  stubborn  courage,  and  thus  it  was  that  Boston  became  the 
seat  of  war.  With  those  two  redoubtable  Puritans,  Thomas 
Hutchinson  and  Samuel  Adams,  pitted  against  each  other, 
it  was  a  meeting  of  Greek  with  Greek  ;  and  one  might  be 
sure  that  something  dramatic  and  incisive  would  come  of  it. 

In  those  stormy  days  the  governor  so  often  turned  his  legis- 
lature out  of  doors  that  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  a  chronic 
state  of  dissolution.  In  order  to  transact  public  business  on  a 
large  scale,  the  town-meetings  appointed  committees  of  cor- 
respondence, whereby  town  might  confer  with  town,  and  the 
sense  of  the  whole  Commonwealth  be  thus  ascertained.  This 
system  was  interesting  in  many  ways.  But  my  point  now  is 
that  the  action  of  these  committees  of  correspondence  ex- 
pressed the  deliberate  sense  of  the  Commonwealth  as  truly  as 
any  act  of  legislature  could  have  expressed  it. 

There  is  something  eloquent  and  touching  in  the  stained 
and  yellow  records  of  those  old  town-meetings.  When  it  was 
known  that  the  ships  were  coming,  Boston  asked  advice  of  all 
the  other  towns.  "Brethren,  we  are  reduced  to  this  dilemma, 
either  to  sit  down  quiet  under  this  and  every  other  burden  that 
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our  enemies  shall  see  fit  to  lay  upon  us  or  to  rise  up  and  resist 
this  and  every  other  plan  laid  for  our  destruction,  as  becomes 
wise  freemen.  In  this  extremity  we  earnestly  request  your 
advice." 

From  every  town  in  Massachusetts  came  instructions  that 
on  no  account  whatever  must  the  tea  be  allowed  to  come 
ashore.  Similar  advice  came  in  from  the  other  colonies.  The 
action  of  the  Boston  consignees  in  refusing  to  resign  had  fixed 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  country  upon  that  town.  It  was  rightly 
felt  that  the  weal  or  woe  of  America  depended  upon  the  action 
of  the  people  there.  If  through  any  weakness  of  Boston  a 
single  ounce  of  tea  should  be  landed,  there  was  a  wide-spread 
feeling  that  the  chief  bond  of  union  between  the  colonies 
would  be  snapped.  Hence  the  cordial  letter  from  Philadelphia 
said  :  "  Our  only  fear  is  that  you  may  shrink.  May  God  give 
you  virtue  enough  to  save  the  liberties  of  your  country  !  "  The 
advice  that  thus  came  from  all  quarters  was  absolutely  unani- 
mous. When  the  tea-ships  arrived  late  in  November  in 
Boston  Harbor,  they  were  taken  in  charge  by  the  committees 
of  Boston,  Cambridge,  Charlestown,  Roxbury,  and  Dorchester  ; 
and  a  military  guard  was  placed  over  them.  From  that  time 
forth  until  the  end  not  a  step  was  taken  save  under  the 
direction  of  these  five  committees,  to  whose  action  a  consistent 
unity  was  given  by  the  prudent  leadership  of  Samuel  Adams, 
while  in  all  that  they  did  they  felt  that  in  the  sight  of  the 
whole  country  they  were  discharging  a  sacred  duty.  Truly, 
for  an  instance  of  mob-law,  this  Tea  Party  was  somewhat 
conscientiously  and  prayerfully  prepared! 

There  were  just  twenty  days  in  which  to  try  all  legal 
measures  for  sending  away  the  ships  without  landing  the  tea ; 
but  legal  measures  failed,  because  one  side  was  as  stubborn  as 
the  other.  After  the  ships  had  once  come  above  the  Castle, 
they  could  not  go  out  again  without  the  regular  clearance 
from  the  collector  of  the  port  or  else  a  special  pass  from  the 
governor.  But  the  collector  manoeuvred  and  wore  away  the 
time  without  granting  a  clearance.  For  nineteen  days  and 
nights   the   people's   guard   patrolled    the   wharves,    sentinels 
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watched  from  the  church  belfries,  the  tar-barrels  on  Beacon 
Hill  were  kept  ready  for  lighting,  and  any  attempt  at  landing 
the  tea  forcibly  would  have  been  met  by  an  instant  uprising 
of  the  neighboring  counties.  So  things  went  till  Thursday, 
December  16,  the  last  of  the  twenty  days.  The  morning  was 
a  drizzling  rain,  but  in  the  afternoon  it  cleared  off  bright  and 
crisp  and  frosty,  while  all  day  in  the  Old  South  Church  a  town- 
meeting  was  busy  with  momentous  issues.  After  midnight 
nothing  but  a  personal  assault  could  prevent  the  collector 
from  seizing  the  tea  and  bringing  it  ashore,  and  nothing  but 
personal  violence  could  prevent  one  or  both  the  young 
Hutchinsons  from  paying  the  duty.  There  was  but  one 
peaceful  avenue  of  escape  from  the  situation.  The  governor 
could  grant  a  pass  which  would  enable  the  ships  to  go  out 
without  a  clearance.  Would  he  do  so  ?  Samuel  Adams  knew 
him  too  well  to  suspect  it.  Francis  Rotch,  the  owner  of  the 
principal  ship,  was  sent  out  to  the  governor's  country-house 
on  Milton  Hill,  to  ask  for  a  pass.  While  his  return  was 
awaited,  a  gentleman  highly  esteemed,  already  wasted  with  the 
disease  that  was  soon  to  end  his  days,  addressed  the  assembly. 
He  reminded  them  of  the  probable  consequences  of  what 
might  be  done  that  day, — nothing  less  than  war  against  the 
whole  power  of  Great  Britain,  —  and  begged  them  to  act  with 
such  consequences  fully  in  view. 

After  this  touching  word  of  caution  from  Josiah  Quincy,  a 
final  vote  was  taken.  Suppose  the  governor  should  refuse, 
might  the  tea  on  any  account  whatever  be  suffered  to  land  ? 
One  cannot  step  into  the  venerable  church  to-day  without 
hearing  its  rafters  ring  with  that  sturdy  unanimous  "  No  ! " 
How  the  vote  was  to  be  carried  into  effect  few  people  knew ; 
but  Samuel  Adams  knew,  and  so  did  Dr.  Joseph  Warren  and 
others  who  had  counselled  together  in  a  back  room  in  Edes 
and  Gill's  printing-office,  on  the  corner  of  Court  and  Brattle 
Streets.  There  was  a  Boston  merchant  who  evidently  knew 
what  was  intended.  It  had  grown  dark,  and  the  great  church 
was  dimly  lighted  with^andles,  when  this  gentleman  got  up  and 
asked,  "  Mr.  Moderator,  did  any  one  ever  think  how  tea  would 
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mix  with  salt  water  ?  "  and  there  was  a  shout  of  applause.  At 
length  the  governor's  refusal  came ;  and  never  did  such  silence 
settle  down  over  an  assembly  as  when  Adams  arose  and 
exclaimed,  "  This  meeting  can  do  nothing  more  to  save  the 
country  ! "  The  response  to  this  solemn  watchword  was  the 
war-whoop  from  outside,  and  those  strange  Indian  figures  pass- 
ing by  in  the  moonlight.  Was  there  ever  such  a  riot  as  that 
which  followed,  when  those  thronging  thousands  upon  the 
wharves  stood  with  bated  breath,  while  the  busy  click  of 
hatchets  came  from  the  ships,  and  from  moment  to  moment  a 
broken  chest  was  hoisted  upon  the  bulwark  and  its  fragrant 
contents  emptied  into  the  icy  water  ?  Things  happened  there 
the  like  of  which,  I  dare  say,  were  never  recorded  in  the 
history  of  riots.  So  punctilious  were  these  Indians  that,  when 
one  of  them  by  accident  broke  a  padlock  belonging  to  one  of 
the  ship's  officers,  he  bought  a  new  padlock  the  next  morning, 
and  made  good  the  loss. 

Who  were  these  Indians  ?  Admiral  Montagu  and  other 
British  gentlemen  who  with  him  beheld  the  proceedings  saw 
fit  to  declare  that  they  "  were  not  a  disorderly  rabble,  but  men 
of  sense,  coolness,  and  intrepidity."  Paul  Revere  was  among 
them;  and,  in  all  probability,  Dr.  Warren  was  one.  George 
Robert  Twelves  Hewes,  one  of  the  last  survivers,  died  in  1835, 
at  the  age  of  ninety-eight.  He  used  to  tell  how,  while  he  was 
busily  ripping  open  a  chest,  the  man  next  to  him  raised  his 
hatchet  so  high  that  the  Indian  blanket  fell  away  from  his  arm, 
and  disclosed  the  well-known  crimson  velvet  sleeve  and  point- 
lace  ruffles  of  John  Hancock  ! 

Can  anybody  really  discover  in  these  proceedings  anything 
that  justifies  a  comparison  with  the  furious  pro-slavery  mob  that 
threatened  Garrison's  life  ?  The  writer  who  made  that  strange 
comparison  seems  to  have  been  thinking  of  the  fact  that  in 
both  cases  well-dressed  persons  were  concerned.  I  suppose 
Hancock's  velvet  sleeve  may  be  responsible  for  the  droll  an- 
alogy. It  seems  to  me  eminently  fitting  that  the  hand  which 
subscribed  so  handsomely  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
should  have  taken  part  in  the  decisive  defiance  that  brought  on 
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the  war.  We  are  told  that  the  destruction  of  the  tea  was  "  il- 
legal." So  was  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Each  rested 
upon  the  paramount  right  of  self-preservation,  and  the  former 
was  no  more  the  act  of  a  mob  than  the  latter.  It  was  the  de- 
liberate and  coolly  reasoned  act  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts, 
cordially  approved  and  stoutly  defended  by  the  people  of  the 
thirteen  colonies.  The  contemporary  British  historian,  Gordon, 
saw  clearly  that  the  crisis  was  one  in  which  no  compromise 
was  possible ;  and  the  only  alternative,  the  surrender  of  Boston, 
would  have  imperilled  the  whole  future  of  America.  As  Dr. 
Ramsay  said,  "  you  could  not  condemn  the  Tea  Party  without 
condemning  the  Revolution  altogether;  for  in  no  other  way 
could  the  men  of  Boston  discharge  the  duty  which  they  owed 
to  the  country.  But  a  more  fitting  comment  will  never  be 
uttered  than  that  of  the  enthusiastic  John  Adams  the  day 
after  the  event  :  "This  is  the  most  magnificent  moment  of  all. 
There  is  a  dignity,  a  majesty,  a  sublimity,  in  this  last  effort  of 
the  patriots  that  I  greatly  admire.  .  .  .  This  destruction  of  the 
tea  .  .  .  must  have  so  important  consequences  and  so  lasting, 
that  I  cannot  but  consider  it  an  epoch  in  history." 

Yes,  this  is  the  true  judgment.  If  there  is  anything  in 
human  life  that  is  dignified  and  grand,  it  is  the  self-restraint 
of  masses  of  men  under  extreme  provocation,  and  the  steady 
guidance  of  their  actions  by  the  light  of  sober  reason ;  and  from 
this  point  of  view  the  Boston  Tea  Party  will  always  remain  a 
typical  instance  of  what  is  majestic  and  sublime. 
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THE   SOCIETY   OF  SONS   OF   THE   REVO- 
LUTION   IN   THE   COMMONWEALTH 
OF   MASSACHUSETTS. 

By   WALTER    GILMAN     PAGE. 

It  was  in  grateful  memory  of  the  founders  of  the  republic 
and  in  sympathy  with  the  revival  of  interest  in  our  country's 
history  marking  the  period  of  the  centennial  of  our  indepen- 
dence that  the  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  was 
formed.  Instituted  on  the  birthday  of  Washington,  February 
22,  1876, —  the  original  roll  of  membership  being  preserved  in 
the  library  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society, —  the  associa- 
tion took  fuller  and  firmer  shape  on  the  centennial  celebration 
of  the  anniversary  of  the  formal  evacuation  of  New  York, 
by  the  British,  December  3,  1883.  It  was  incorporated  as  a 
society  of  the  State  of  New  York  May  3,  1884.  Numbers 
were  attracted  to  an  organization  so  patriotic  in  its  object  and 
rapidly  becoming  so  popular ;  and,  with  added  numbers,  there 
arose  in  the  minds  of  many  descendants  of  Revolutionary  sires, 
outside  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  wish  to  share  in  this 
patriotic  purpose  of  honoring  our  fathers'  memory. 

Pennsylvania  was  the  first  to  organize  a  State  Society  of 
the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  independent  of  the  parent  Society 
of  New  York.  The  District  of  Columbia  followed.  Iowa, 
New  Jersey,  and  Georgia  successively  organized  societies  ;  and 
these  six  State  Societies  united  in  a  general  or  national 
organization  in  March,   1890. 

On  the  evening  of  October  1,  1891,  in  response  to  a  call  for 
organization  issued  September  23,  some  twenty-five  or  thirty 
gentlemen  met  in  the  anteroom  of  Faneuil  Hall  and  formed 
a  Society  of  Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  electing  the  following  list  of  officers :  William 
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Leverett  Chase,  President ;  Hazard  Stevens,  Vice-President ; 
Frank  Harrison  Briggs,  Treasurer;  Henry  Dexter  Warren, 
Secretary ;  Walter  Kendall  Watkins,  Registrar ;  Francis 
Ellingwood  Abbot,  Historian ;  and  Eben  Norton  Horsford, 
Andrew  Robeson,  William  Curtis  Capell,  Theodore  Harold 
Clapp,  Arthur  Henry  Dutton,  Gilbert  Hodges,  Charles  Howard 
Bailey,  Jr.,  Walter  Gilman  Page,  and  Winthrop  Wetherbee  as 
a  Board  of  Managers. 

On  October  9,  1891,  a  charter  was  granted  the  Society  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 

October  24  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  was 
held ;  and  it  was  at  once  decided  that  immediate  action  should 
be  taken  toward  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  the  constitution 
of  the  Society,  which  were  "  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the 
men  who,  in  the  military,  naval,  and  civil  service  of  the  colo- 
nies and  of  the  Continental  Congress,  by  their  acts  or  counsel 
achieved  the  independence  of  the  country ;  to  inspire  the 
members  of  the  Society  with  the  patriotic  spirit  of  their  fore- 
fathers ;  and  to  promote  the  feeling  of  friendship  among 
them."  A  committee  of  three  was  appointed  as  the  "Tablet 
Committee,"  whose  duty  should  be  to  select  sites  of  important 
events  connected  with  our  Revolutionary  history,  and  to  com- 
memorate them  with  tablets  descriptive  of  these  events. 

The  committee  proceeded  immediately  to  act  in  accordance 
with  the  vote  of  the  board ;  and  the  first  site  selected  for  com- 
memoration was  the  "Green  Dragon  Tavern,"  which  stood  on 
Union  Street,  not  far  from  Hanover. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Lodge  of  St.  Andrew,  the  pres- 
ent owners  of  the  property,  a  suitable  place  for  the  reception 
of  the  tablet  was  provided  in  the  front  wall  of  a  building  then 
in  process  of  erection  upon  the  site,  as  nearly  as  this  can  be 
determined,  of  the  "  Green  Dragon  Tavern."  The  tablet  was 
unveiled  without  formality  on  August  19,  and  placed  in  the 
keeping  of  St.  Andrew's  Lodge. 

Towering  lone  and  grim  at  the  summit  of  a  solitary  hill,  its 
peculiar  shape  and  time-worn  walls  making  it  a  conspicuous 
feature  in  the  landscape,  the  "  Old  Powder  House  "  at  Somer- 
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ville  has  always  been  an  object  of  curiosity  to  the  visiting 
stranger;  but,  while  its  form  was  so  familiar  to  the  public,  its 
true  history  was  not  so  well  known.  The  Powder  House,  or 
old  mill,  has  few  rivals  in  the  country  in  historical  interest. 
The  exact  date  when  it  was  built  is  not  known.  It  was  origi- 
nally a  grist-mill,  and  was  undoubtedly  built  several  years  pre- 
vious to  1720;  and  for  some  time  after  that  it  continued  to 
grind  the  corn  for  the  neighboring  farmers. 

After  varied  experience  as  a  powder-house,  it  came  in  1836 
into  the  possession  of  Nathan  Tufts,  in  whose  family  it  re- 
mained until  turned  over  to  the  city  of  Somerville  in  1892. 
This  old  relic  of  by-gone  days  is  about  thirty  feet  high,  with  a 
diameter  of  fifteen  feet  at  the  base.  Its  walls,  which  are  of 
bluestone,  probably  quarried  on  the  hillside,  are  two  feet  thick. 
Within,  the  structure  formerly  had  three  lofts,  supported  by 
heavy  beams.  These  have  been  removed,  and  the  interior  is 
entirely  empty. 

Originally,  it  had  but  one  entrance,  that  on  the  south-west 
side.  A  narrow  porch  of  brick  stood  over  the  door  at  one 
time ;  but  this  has  fallen  down,  and  most  of  the  bricks  have 
been  removed. 

It  now  bears  upon  its  northerly  side  a  bronze  tablet,  meas- 
uring thirty  by  forty-two  inches,  presented  to  the  city  of  Som- 
erville on  November  21,  1892,  and  accepted  by  the  city  gov- 
ernment December  14,  1892,  by  the  passage  of  the  following 
order  :  — 

Ordered,  that  the  bronze  memorial  tablet  recently  placed  upon  the  "  Old 
Powder  House,"  and  presented  to  the  city  by  the  Massachusetts  Society 
of  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  by  its  letter  of  presentation  received  this 
day,  hereby  is  accepted  by  the  City  Council  for  and  in  behalf  of  the  City, 
with  a  hearty  concurrence  in  the  sentiment  expressed  by  the  Society  in  its 
letter  of  presentation  that  "  the  tablet  may  serve  to  remind  the  present  gen- 
eration, and  the  generations  which  shall  follow,  of  the  patriotic  deeds  of 
our  heroic  forefathers." 

The  Society  observed  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-first  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Washington  by  holding  a  commemo- 
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rative  service  in  King's  Chapel,  February  22,  1893.  The 
scholarly  oration  by  Francis  Ellingwood  Abbot,  Historian  of 
the  Society,  had  for  its  theme  "The  Boston  Tea  Party."  * 

The  printing  of  the  Revolutionary  records  in  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  engaged  the  active  interest  of  a  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Board  of  Managers. 

On  Tuesday,  April  4,  a  public  meeting  was  held  at  Chicker- 
ing  Hall,  called  by  a  committee  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution, 
to  take  action  regarding  the  protection  of  all  public  parks  in 
Massachusetts,  including  Boston  Common  in  particular,  against 
attack  by  interested  parties  representing  syndicates  or  corpo- 
rations. This  meeting,  over  which  the  late  Colonel  Henry 
Lee  presided,  was  composed  of  many  of  Boston's  distinguished 
citizens,  and  made  a  spirited  and  effective  protest,  which,  for 
that  time  at  least,  preserved  the  integrity  of  the  Common  for 
the  use  and  benefit  of  the  people. 

This  year  the  Society  placed  two  bronze  tablets,  one  to  mark 
the  site  of  the  home  of  Samuel  Adams,  on  the  corner  of  Win- 
ter Street  and  Winter  Place,  and  the  other,  the  finest  tablet 
yet  placed  in  Boston,  to  commemorate  the  destruction  of  the 
tea,  December  16,  1773.  The  home  of  Samuel  Adams  was  a 
three-story  wooden  house  fronting  on  the  street  with  an  ell, 
and  in  the  rear  a  garden.  A  substantial-looking  building, 
built  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  originally  painted  yel- 
low, in  its  later  days  it  had  taken  on  a  dingy  and  weather- 
beaten  appearance.  Its  front  door,  ornamented  with  a  brass- 
knocker,  was  surmounted  over  its  arched  entrance  by  a  bow 
window.  A  single  step  admitted  to  the  broad  entry,  from 
which  heavily  capped  banisters  led  to  the  upper  stories.  On 
the  ground  floor,  with  their  windows  descending  to  within  two 
feet  of  the  ground,  were  parlors,  one  of  which  was  used  as  a 
library  by  Mr.  Adams.  The  parlor  was  spacious,  having  a  large 
fireplace,  with  its  huge  brass  andirons  and  its  surrounding 
of  blue  tiles.  On  the  walls  were  paintings  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Adams  and  pictures  of  prominent  Americans.  The  thorough- 
fare which  is  now  known  as  Winter  Street  had  formerly  been 

*  See  New  England  Magazine  for  1893. 
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known  as  Blott's  Lane  and  Bannister's  Lane ;  and  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century  the  houses  on  the  same  side  of  the  street 
were  of  a  similar  style  to  that  of  Mr.  Adams,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  small  shops,  one  of  which,  a  barber's,  stood  next 
to  Mr.  Adams's  residence  and  between  it  and  Tremont  Street. 
On  pleasant  days,  in  his  declining  years,  his  erect  figure,  a 
little  above  the  medium  height,  in  tie  wig,  cocked  hat,  buckled 
shoes,  knee-breeches,  and  red  cloak,  would  be  seen  in  front  of 
his  domicile. 

The  Tea  Party  Tablet  was  unveiled  on  the  one  hundred  and 
twentieth  anniversary  of  the  deed  of  which  it  marks  the  site,  at 
the  corner  of  Pearl  Street  and  Atlantic  Avenue. 

The  inscriptions  for  tablets  placed  up  to  this  time,  were 
written  by  Francis  Ellingwood  Abbot,  Ph.D.,  Historian  of 
the  Society. 

On  February  22,  1894,  in  the  Old  South  Meeting-house, 
a  fine  framed  photogravure  of  Gilbert  Stuart's  portrait  of 
Washington,  known  as  the  Athenaeum  portrait,  was  presented 
to  the  school-children  of  Boston,  in  behalf  of  the  Society,  by 
Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale.  Every  public  school  building  in 
the  city  received  a  copy  of  this  portrait ;  and  the  Society  con- 
tinues the  work  from  time  to  time,  as  new  buildings  are  com- 
pleted and  occupied.  Over  eleven  hundred  dollars  were  spent 
in  this  way ;  and  the  hearty  appreciation,  on  the  part  of  teach- 
ers, pupils,  and  public,  of  a  fine  example  thus  set  for  all  our 
cities,  made  it  one  of  the  most  popular  acts  in  the  history 
of  the  Society.  To  assist  in  the  making  of  patriotic  citizens  is 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  all  the  obligations  incumbent  upon 
a  public-spirited  organization. 

On  March  15,  1895,  the  Society  held  a  public  meeting  in  the 
Old  South  Meeting-house,  on  which  occasion  Mr.  Edward  W. 
McGlenen  delivered  his  lecture  on  "  Paul  Revere  and  the 
Nineteenth  of  April,"  illustrated  by  numerous  stereopticon 
views. 

On  March  28,  1895,  the  city  government  was  petitioned  to 
pass  an  ordinance  that  the  flags  belonging  to  the  city  of 
Boston    should   be  displayed   upon    the   public  buildings   and 
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grounds  annually  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  June,  being  the  an- 
niversary of  the  adoption  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  as  the  na- 
tional ensign  of  the  United  States. 

This  ordinance  was  passed,  and  approved  by  Mayor  Curtis, 
December  30,  1895  ;  but  an  order  was  passed  by  the  city  govern- 
ment at  its  meeting  in  March,  pending  a  report  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ordinances,  that  the  flag  should  be  displayed  June  14, 
1895,  which  was  done,  this  being  the  first  official  recognition 
in  Boston  of  the  birthday  of  our  national  emblem.  Special 
exercises  were  also  held  in  all  the  schools  of  the  city,  while  the 
press  gave  its  enthusiastic  support  by  calling  public  attention 
to  the  anniversary. 

On  January  20,  1896,  the  Board  of  Managers,  in  behalf  of  the 
Society,  sent  a  petition  to  the  representatives  of  Massachusetts 
in  Congress,  to  use  their  efforts  to  adopt  a  bill  preventing  the 
use  of  the  national  ensign  as  an  advertising  medium. 

April  2,  1898,  a  tablet  was  placed  on  the  facade  of  the 
American  House  on  Hanover  Street,  Boston,  to  mark  the  site 
of  the  home  of  Major-general  Joseph  Warren.  The  tablet 
measures  twenty-four  by  thirty-six  inches ;  and  the  inscription 
for  it  was  written  by  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Green,  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Society.  Warren  lived  here  from  1770  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death  on  Bunker  Hill. 

On  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-third  anniversary  of  the 
battle  of  Lexington,  that  "glorious  morning  for  America,"  the 
Sons  of  the  Revolution  gathered  about  the  tomb  of  Samuel 
Adams  in  the  Old  Granary  Burial-ground.  For  ninety-five 
years  the  spot  where  the  mortal  remains  of  Samuel  Adams 
were  laid  away  had  been  unmarked,  and  almost  unknown,  at 
least  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  citizens  of  Boston. 

On  March  26,  1898,  by  order  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Cem- 
etery Department  of  the  city,  the  tomb  was  opened  for  pur- 
poses of  identification,  though  it  was  well  known  that  Samuel 
Adams  was  buried  in  the  Checkley  Tomb,  the  property  of  his 
wife.  It  was  necessary  to  remove  the  earth  to  about  the  depth 
of  three  feet  before  the  two  stone  slabs  which  lay  across  the 
short  flight  of  steps  leading  down  into  the  mouth  of  the  tomb 
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could  be  reached.  The  tomb  was  found  to  be  in  excellent  con- 
dition, perfectly  intact,  constructed  solidly  of  brick  throughout, 
the  roof  being  slightly  curved.  Every  indication  furnished 
satisfactory  evidence,  and  left  no  doubts,  if  any  existed,  that 
the  great  organizer  of  the  Revolution  was  laid  to  rest  in  the 
Checkley  Tomb. 

Samuel  Adams  Wells,  grandson  of  Samuel  Adams,  made  the 
following  memorandum,  which  appears  in  the  appendix  of  a 
volume  of  poems*  by  John  Witt  Randall,  great-grandson  of 
Adams :  — 

Samuel  Adams  was  buried  in  the  Checkley  Tomb,  which  adjoins  the 
westerly  sidewalk  of  Tremont  Street  in  Boston.  His  bones  were  gathered 
into  a  box  by  his  grandson,  and  deposited  in  a  corner  of  the  vault. 

Teste,  S.  A.  Wells. 

The  rugged  granite  bowlder  with  its  tablet  of  bronze  is  in 
perfect  keeping  with  the  ancient  character  of  the  Old  Burial- 
ground,  in  which  it  has  found  a  permanent  abiding-place.  No 
other  form  of  memorial  would  have  been  so  appropriate ;  and 
the  selection  was  a  happy  one,  typifying,  as  it  so  well  does,  the 
bold  and  firm  nature  of  the  man  whose  illustrious  memory  it 
guards.  Placed  at  the  head  of  the  flight  of  steps,  leading  down 
to  the  entrance  of  the  tomb,  it  was  unveiled  with  simple  but 
impressive  speech,  and  presented  to  the  city  that  Samuel 
Adams  loved  so  well. 

In  the  same  line  of  tombs,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
entrance  to  the  Old  Granary,  and  equally  distant  from  it,  in- 
terred in  the  Longley  tomb,  repose  the  remains  of  the  fiery 
orator  and  ardent  patriot,  James  Otis.  The  proofs  of  this  fact 
are  so  interesting  in  themselves  that  perhaps  no  apology  is 
needed  for  recording  them  here  in  this  connection  at  some 
length. 

That  the  location  of  the  burial-place  of  James  Otis,  one  of 
the  great  leaders  in  the  Revolution,  should  have  been  forgotten 
for  over  half  a  century,  seems  almost  incredible ;  but  many  cir- 
cumstances  have   tended   to   veil  it   from  public   knowledge. 

*  "  Consolations  of  Solitude,"  by  John  Witt  Randall,  Boston,  1856,  page  353. 
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For  many  years  queries  have  appeared  in  the  daily  press  and 
historical  publications,  asking  for  information  on  the  subject. 
Conjectures  were  made  that  he  was  buried  at  West  Barnstable, 
where  he  was  born ;  while  many  others  have  believed  that  he 
was  buried  at  Andover,  Mass.,  where  he  was  killed  by  light- 
ning. And  this  supposition  was  strengthened  by  the  fact  of 
his  request,  shortly  before  his  death,  to  be  buried  on  a  knoll  di- 
rectly in  the  rear  of  Mr.  Osgood's  house  at  Andover.  Local 
historians  have  looked  in  vain  for  any  clew  that  would  lead  to 
solution  of  the  mystery. 

But  by  collating  probate  records,  family  history  gathered 
from  various  sources,  and  the  traditions  of  one  family  con- 
nected with  the  Cunningham  family,  of  the  generation  contem- 
porary with  James  Otis,  the  tomb  in  which  were  interred  the 
remains  of  the  Hon.  James  Otis,  the  distinguished  patriot  of 
the  Revolution,  has  finally  been  discovered. 

Thomas  Bridgman,  who  wrote  a  book  of  epitaphs  of  the 
Granary  Burying-ground,  does  not  mention  the  name  of  Otis. 
The  bronze  tablets  on  the  iron  gates  do  not  record  the  fact 
that  James  Otis  is  buried  within  the  grounds.  But  our  records 
are  conclusive  that  James  Otis  was  buried  in  that  burying- 
ground  after  his  remains  were  brought  from  Andover  to  his 
dwelling  in  Boston,  and  the  funeral  cortege  that  marched  from 
the  house  to  the  ground  was  one  of  the  largest  ever  beheld  in 
Boston. 

In  the  records  of  St.  John's  lodge  of  A.  F.  &  A.  M.  of  Boston 
is  recorded  the  fact  that  James  Otis  was  made  a  Mason  in  the 
year  1752,  and  was  a  member  of  that  lodge.  This  lodge  es- 
corted his  remains  to  the  tomb. 

The  newspapers  published  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Otis's  death 
and  funeral  furnish  but  meagre  accounts.  The  Boston  Gazette 
or  Country  Journal,  under  date  of  Boston,  May  26,  1783, 
says  :  — 

"  We  hear  from  Andover  that  last  Friday  Evening  the  House 
of  Mr.  Isaac  Osgood  was  set  on  fire  and  much  shattered  by 
Lightning,  by  which  the  Hon.  James  Otis,  Esq.,  of  this  Town, 
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leaning  upon  his  Cane  at  the  front  Door,  was  instantly  killed. 
Several  Persons  were  in  the  House  at  the  Time,  some  of  whom 
were  violently  affected  by  the  shock,  but,  immediately  recover- 
ing, ran  to  Mr.  Otis'  Support  ;  but  he  had  expired  without  a 
groan.  The  Friends  and  Acquaintances  of  the  Deceased  are 
informed  his  Funeral  is  to  be  To-Morrow  from  his  House  near 
the  County  Court  House.  Freemasons  are  to  preceed  the 
Corps." 

The  MassacJmsetts  Spy  or  Worcester  Gazette,  under  date 
Boston,  May  29,  1783,  contains  almost  exactly  the  same  ac- 
count as  above,  with  the  following  addition :  "  His  remains 
were  honourably  interred  last  Tuesday  afternoon,  preceded  by 
the  honorable  fraternity  of  free  and  accepted  masons,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  long  train  of  respectable  friends." 

Mr.  Otis's  room  in  the  Osgood  house  at  Andover  was  on 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  front  door;  and  at  his  death  he  was 
standing  in  the  doorway  of  the  room  to  the  right.  The  light- 
ning struck  the  chimney,  and  followed  a  rafter  of  the  roof, 
which  rested  on  one  of  the  timbers  to  which  the  door-post  was 
attached.  The  casing  of  the  door  was  split  and  the  nails  torn 
out. 

Mr.  Otis's  family  were  notified  as  soon  as  possible  of  the 
sudden  death  of  Mr.  Otis ;  and  Samuel  Allyne  Otis,  the  young- 
est brother  of  Mr.  Otis,  proceeded  at  once  to  Andover,  and 
brought  his  remains  to  Boston. 

Colonel  Joseph  May,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Boston,  for  many 
years  a  member  of  King's  Chapel,  who  died  in  Boston  in  1841, 
and  to  whose  memory  a  marble  tablet  was  placed  on  the  wall  of 
King's  Chapel,  was  well  versed  in  the  history  of  Boston.  He 
came  to  breakfast  after  his  usual  morning  walk,  and  said  to 
the  family :  "  I  have  seen  something  wonderfully  interesting 
this  morning.  As  I  passed  the  Old  Granary  Burying-ground,  I 
saw  that  the  tomb  was  open  in  which  I  knew  were  the  remains 
of  James  Otis,  and  with  the  help  of  the  sexton  I  opened  the  lid 
of  Otis's  coffin,  and,  behold !  the  coffin  was  full  of  the  fibrous 
roots  of  the  elm,  especially  thick  and  matted  about  the  skull ; 
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and,  going  out,  I  looked  up  at  the  noble  elm,  and  there,  in 
transfigured  glory,  was  all  that  was  material  of  James  Otis." 

The  elm  referred  to  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  gigantic 
Paddock  elms,  that  formerly  stood  on  the  Tremont  Street  side- 
walk in  front  of  the  Burying-ground.  It  is  known  that  the  roots 
of  these  trees  were  cut  away  from  under  the  row  of  tombs  on 
the  front  of  the  Burying-ground,  having  penetrated  the  flooring 
of  the  tombs.  This  work  was  done  in  order  to  lay  the  large 
granite  wall  in  front  of  the  tombs  on  which  the  iron  fence  was 
placed. 

It  may  be  stated  that  Colonel  Joseph  May  was  the  only 
person  living  in  1835  that  was  able  to  identify  the  spot  where 
the  victims  of  the  massacre  on  State  Street  were  buried  in  the 
Granary  Burying-ground.  He  stood  on  the  tomb  with  his 
father  in  the  year  1770,  being  but  ten  years  old,  and  witnessed 
the  interment.  He  noted  that  the  tomb  was  but  a  few  feet 
from  a  larch-tree.  In  1835,  when  the  city  government  pro- 
posed to  erect  a  monument  to  their  memory,  Mr.  May  guided 
the  committee  to  this  tomb ;  and  the  remains  were  identified  as 
the  victims  of  the  conflict  on  State  Street. 

The  remains  of  James  Otis  were  interred  in  the  Nathaniel 
Cunningham,  Sr.,  tomb,  numbered  40  on  the  Tremont  Street 
front  of  the  Granary  Burying-ground,  between  the  Park  Street 
Church  front  and  the  gate  of  the  Burying-ground.  This  tomb 
was  built  by  Nathaniel  Cunningham,  Sr.,  a  wealthy  merchant 
of  Boston,  in  1726  (Boston  records).  Nathaniel  Cunningham, 
Sr.,  his  mother  Ruth  Cunningham,  his  son  Nathaniel  Cunning- 
ham, Jr.,  the  Hon.  James  Otis,  Ruth  (Cunningham)  Otis,  wife 
of  James  Otis  and  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Cunningham,  Sr., 
and  a  number  of  others  of  this  family,  are  buried  in  this  tomb. 
The  slate  slab  on  the  tomb  bears  the  inscription  only  of 
George  Longley,  1809.  The  absence  of  the  name  Cunningham 
and  Otis  from  the  tomb  slab,  together  with  the  early  death 
of  Mr.  Otis's  family,  caused  the  identification  of  this  tomb  with 
the  name  of  Otis  to  be  obscured. 

This  tomb,  after  the  death  of  Nathaniel  Cunningham,  Sr., 
was   held   by    Ruth,  Sarah,  and    Nathaniel    Cunningham,  Jr., 
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Nathaniel,  Jr.,  dying  soon  after  his  father,  left  the  two 
daughters,  his  sisters  Ruth  and  Sarah,  heirs  of  the  tomb. 
Ruth  married  James  Otis  ;  and,  as  her  husband  never  owned  a 
tomb,  his  widow  caused  his  remains  to  be  placed  in  this  tomb, 
of  which  she  was  part  owner,  and  which  contained  the  remains 
of  her  ancestors. 

Besides  the  heirship  to  the  Cunningham  tomb  by  the  James 
Otis  family,  traditions  have  been  handed  down,  by  well-known 
families,  that  James  Otis's  remains  were  buried  in  the  Cun- 
ningham tomb. 

In  the  items  of  expense  in  settling  the  estate  of  the  Hon. 
James  Otis  appears  a  charge  made  by  his  brother,  Samuel 
Allyne  Otis:  expenses  to  Andover,  .£5.8;  also  the  bill  for  the 
coffin,  £l2.6. 

On  July  15,  1898,  the  anniversary  of  the  storming  of  Stony 
Point  by  Anthony  Wayne,  a  bowlder  and  tablet,  similar  to  the 
memorial  already  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Samuel  Adams, 
was  unveiled  in  the  presence  of  a  large  gathering,  and  pre- 
sented by  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  to  Mayor  Quincy,  who 
accepted  the  gift  in  behalf  of  the  city.  These  two  simple 
monuments  shall  bear  witness  to  generations  yet  unborn  that 
the  descendants  of  the  men  who  stood  behind  Adams  and 
Otis,  perhaps  tardily,  yet  worthily,  honored  their  memories  as 
true  and  tried  patriots. 

The  inscriptions  for  the  Warren,  Adams,  and  Otis  tablets 
were  written  by  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Green,  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society. 

September  17,  1898,  was  a  perfect  day;  and  the  members  of 
the  Society,  with  invited  guests,  took  train  for  Rutland,  Mass., 
the  home  of  General  Rufus  Putnam,  the  founder  of  Ohio.  It 
was  in  every  sense  a  "  field-day,"  made  memorable  by  the 
brilliant  oration  of  Senator  Hoar  on  the  life  and  services  of 
General  Putnam,  and  the  unveiling  of  a  large  and  handsome 
bronze  tablet,  placed  upon  the  old  Putnam  home, —  a  lasting 
tribute  to  an  honorable  and  historic  career.  The  oration  was 
given  in  the  old  Congregational  church  before  a  large  and 
deeply  interested  audience.     In  commencing  his  oration,  Sen- 
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ator  Hoar  said,  "  This  Society  does  well  to  mark  with  visible 
and  enduring  tablets  the  spots  where  great  deeds  have  been 
performed  or  great  men  have  been  born  or  dwelt."  His  apos- 
trophe to  Putnam  was  particularly  thrilling :  "  Bootblack  and 
blacksmith's  assistant  at  Sutton,  millwright's  apprentice  at 
Brookfield,  town  constable  at  Rutland,  friend  of  Washington, 
deliverer  under  Washington  of  Massachusetts  from  the  foreign 
invader,  builder  of  our  stronghold  and  citadel  of  West  Point, 
engineer  of  the  great  constitutional  fortress  of  American 
liberty,  faithful  over  a  few  things,  ruler  over  many  things,  we 
come  to-day  to  your  dwelling  as  to  a  shrine." 

In  the  spring  of  1898  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  named  a 
committee  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  co-operation  of  other 
patriotic  societies  in  the  proposed  adornment  of  the  class-rooms 
of  the  new  school-house  named  in  honor  of  Paul  Revere,  the 
"  Paul  Revere  School,"  situated  in  the  North  End  of  Boston  on 
Prince  Street.  In  response  to  a  circular  issued  by  the  commit- 
tee the  societies  to  whom  it  was  sent  quickly  and  cordially 
responded,  and  a  joint  committee  was  formed  to  carry  out  the 
plan  in  detail. 

The  efforts  of  this  committee  resulted  in  the  complete  adorn- 
ment of  four  rooms  and  one  of  the  corridors,  the  engravings 
and  plaster  casts  selected  representing  the  men  and  events 
connected  with  the  war  for  independence.  These  pictures 
were  formally  presented  to  the  city  of  Boston  on  October  19, 
the  anniversary  of  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis.  The  exercises 
were  of  a  patriotic  nature,  the  participants  being  the  pupils  of 
the  Hancock  School  and  the  representatives  of  the  various 
societies.  The  occasion  was  a  noteworthy  one  in  the  modern 
history  of  the  Old  North  End ;  for  gathered  in  the  hall  were 
the  descendants  of  the  men  and  women  of  old  Boston,  who,  in 
the  words  of  the  engraved  tablet  which  was  placed  upon  the 
door  of  the  room  adorned  by  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  and 
which  expressed  the  high  purpose  of  their  work,  sought  "to 
inspire  patriotism  and  a  love  for  country  "  among  the  pupils  of 
the  Paul  Revere  School.  The  annual  social  gatherings  of  the 
Society  on  the  19th  of  April,  and  the  various  meetings  it  has 
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held,  have  always  been  marked  by  speeches  of  a  high  order  by 
representative  men,  whose  patriotic  utterances,  free  from  par- 
tisan influences,  have  contributed  much  to  form  that  esprit  de 
corps  and  that  ready  response  to  the  calls  of  patriotism  for 
which  the  Society  is  noted,  and  which  it  has  demonstrated 
practically  in  many  a  field  of  endeavor. 

The  tribute  which  it  annually  pays  to  the  memory  of  the 
country's  honored  dead,  who  labored  in  the  hall  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  or  fought  upon  the  field  of  battle,  by  placing 
wreaths  upon  the  statues  erected  in  commemoration  of  their 
services  and  the  graves  where  their  ashes  repose  in  peace,  is 
but  illustrative  of  the  spirit  which  animates  the  patriot  sons  of 
patriot  sires. 

The  constant  readiness  to  secure  in  the  halls  of  legislation 
laws  to  protect  the  flag  from  dishonor,  or  the  erection  of  public 
memorials  to  keep  alive  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  the  memory 
of  some  patriot,  ever  eager  to  inspire  all  who  love  their  country 
with  the  "spirit  of  'j6}"  the  spirit  of  Patriotism,  Devotion, 
Heroism,  Sacrifice,  promulgating  practical  patriotism, —  such  is 
the  mission  of  the  Society  of  Sons  of  the  Revolution. 


EXTRACT  FROM  PRESIDENT  CHASE'S  ADDRESS, 
APRIL    19,  1895. 

The  only  good  from  such  orders  as  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  may  be 
the  highest  good  if  we  realize  the  sacred  trust  of  duties,  a  proud  legacy 
committed  to  our  faithful  keeping, —  to  preserve  in  their  purity,  to  broaden 
and  ennoble  by  our  own  self-sacrifice  and  transmit  to  those  who  come  after 
us,  with  no  spot  or  stain,  unless  it  be  our  holy  privilege  to  pour  our  blood 
upon  the  altar  of  American  liberty,  and  go  to  our  God  and  our  fathers 
with  the  only  crown  we  revere, —  that  of  martyrdom  for  principles  which 
have  dignified  and  elevated  living,  and  will  shed  eternal  lustre  over  dying 
to  maintain  and  perpetuate. 


MEETINGS   OF   THE   SOCIETY. 


October  i,  1891. 

October  9,  1891. 

March  17,  1892. 

June  17,  1892. 


October    19,  1892. 

March       17,  1893. 
June  16,  1893. 


March       17,  1894. 
April         19,  1895. 


April         20,  1895. 


April  19,  1896. 
April  19,  1897. 
April  19,  1898. 
December  2,  1898. 


April 


9,  1899. 


Society  organized  in  Faneuil  Hall. 

Society  incorporated  under  the  Laws  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts. 

First  Annual  Dinner,  Young's  Hotel. 

Complimentary  Concert  tendered  the  Society  by 
Past  Assistant  Surgeon  J.  W.  Baker,  U.  S.  N., 
on  board  United  States  receiving  ship 
"  Wabash,"  at  the  Navy  Yard,  Boston,  Mass. 

Celebration  of  the  Anniversary  of  the  Surrender 
of  Cornwallis,  Dinner  at  Young's  Hotel. 

Second  Annual  Dinner,  Young's  Hotel. 

Luncheon  at  Parker  House,  given  in  honor  of 
the  Delegates  to  the  Triennial  Convention  of 
the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati. 

Third  Annual  Dinner,  Young's  Hotel. 

Fourth  Annual  Dinner,  Algonquin  Club.  The 
General  Society  Sons  of  the  Revolution  held 
its  Annual  Convention  in  Boston,  and  was 
the  guest  of  the  Massachusetts  Society. 

Entertainment  of  the  General  Society  Sons  of 
the  Revolution,  Boston  Harbor,  on  steamer 
"J.  Putnam  Bradlee." 

Fifth  Annual  Dinner,  Hotel  Vendome. 

Sixth  Annual  Dinner,  Hotel  Brunswick. 

Seventh  Annual  Dinner,  Hotel  Brunswick. 

Smoke  Talk,  Young's  Hotel,  Rev.  Edward  G. 
Porter,  guest  of  the  Society.  Subject  of  Mr. 
Porter's  address  was  "  Earl  Percy's  Account 
of  Things  in  Boston  at  the  Outbreak  of  the 
Revolution." 

Eighth  Annual  Dinner  at  Hotel  Vendome.  Ad- 
dresses by  Hon.  Hannis  Taylor,  of  Mobile, 
Ala.,  and  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar. 


